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Learning is essential to knowledge, and only he 
who is willing to be at the cost of learning can have 
knowledge; but one can be always learning and 
learning without retaining that which he learns. Such 
a learner will have no knowledge. As Dante says: 


“ Knowledge comes 
Of learning well retain’d, unfruitful else.” 


When you have been studying a subject, as when you 
have been reading a book, the practical test of the 
value of your work so far is the amount of added 
knowledge you possess as a result of that reading 


and study, 


Praise is an important element of prayer. Prayer 
is more than a recital of our requests, and a recog- 
Nition of received blessings. Prayer stands, as it 
Were, for communion, or correspondence, between 
ourselves and our loving Father in heaven. It is the 
If, then, we seem to 
be thinkin only of what we want from him, or only 
of what wefhave had from him, we are lacking in 
leases him most of all—and that is our 







Opening of{our hearts to him. 


that which 
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are lacking in the spirit of prayer if we pour out our 
hearts in loving praise to God, even though we forget 
for the time to name the special blessings we have 
had, or would like to have, from him. God loves to 
be loved, and he loves to hear us say that we love him. 


It is not well to be credulous; neither is it well to 
be skeptical. But if we must choose between the 
two, it is better to believe too much than to doubt too 
often. The darkest creed in all the world is that of 
the man who says he will never believe what he can- 
not prove. Suppose a child were to start out with 
this theory, refusing to love his parents as his parents 
Suppose 
that a man of any age were to live up to this theory, 
refusing to accept any truth on the authority of those 
better informed than himself! What a life that would 
be, that was limited by the boundaries of mathemat- 
ical demonstration! After all, the heart is a better 
guide than the head in matters of the heart ; and the 
proofs which satisfy the heart, are to be preferred in 
this sphere to the proofs which appeal to the head. 
As an English writer has said: “ A hundred can live 
by their faith to one who can examine it.” And 
again: “In ancient times there might be many mar- 
tyrs; but there could not be many apologists: so in the 
present day many men can live by their religion, but 
few can prove it.” In one sense, faith is better than 
proof; in another sense, faith is the surest of proofs. 


Researches in Bible lands have been fruitful in 
rich results within the past few years. In Egypt, in 
Palestine, and in Assyria, discoveries have been made 
which throw light upon the Bible story to an extent 
that was hardly dreamed of as a possibility a genera- 
tion ago. England has had chief prominence in the 
work of the Palestine Exploration Fund, the Egypt 
Exploration Fund, and the explorations in the valleys 
of the Tigris and Euphrates. But Germany, France, 
and Switzerland have done their part in connection 
with researches of this nature; while America has 
contributed its share to such investigation, from the 
days of Dr. Edward Robinson to the present hour. 
Just now a number of American scholars are on their 
way to Babylonia for purposes of scientific research, 
and their progress will be watched with peculiar 
interest on both sides of the ocean. Professor Dr. 
Hermann V. Hilprecht, one of the editors of The 
Sunday School Times, accompanies this expedition as 
its Assyriologist. When the illness of Mr. John T. 
Napier necessitated his withdrawal from the editorial 
force of this periodical, Dr. Hilprecht was induced to 
leave his position as an instructor in the University 
of Erlangen, and come to America in order to give 
to the readers of The Sunday School Times the benefit 
of his ripe Oriental scholarship. He was already 
said to be the finest Assyriological scholar of his age 
in Europe ; and he had the special commendation of 
the venerable Professor Dr. Franz Delitzsch, of 
Leipzig, of whose immediate family circle he had 
been a member for several years. Soon after his 
arrival in this country, Dr. Hilprecht was appointed 
to the chair of Assyriology in the University of 
Pennsylvania; and both in that position and as an 
instructor in Professor W. R. Harper’s summer 
schools of Hebrew, he has rendered important ser- 

























































editorial force of The Sunday School Times. He 
still retains this position while on his Babylonian 
expedition, and the readers of this periodical will 
be kept informed of the results of his important 
labors. The explorers go out uuder the auspices of 
the Babylonian Expedition Fund of Philadelphia, 
The immediate direction of the party is committed 
to Professor Dr. John P. Peters, a colleague of Dr. 
Hilprecht in the faculty of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. The ancestral home of Abraham and the 
cradle spot of the human race are in the general field 
of this party’s explorations. Grand possibilities are 
involved in such researches, 





BEING UNDERSTOOD, AS A CAUSE OF 
MISUNDERSTANDINGS. 


We do not fully understand ourselves. We do not 

fully understand others. We think that others do 

not understand themselves. We are sure that others - 
do not understand us. It seems to us that if we un- | 
derstood others better, we should find it easier to get 
along with them. It seems to us that if others under- 
stood us better, it would be easier for them to get 
along with us, Yet, as a matter of fact, most of our | 
troubles with others grow out of our understanding 

others, and of our being understood by them. Indeed, 

it is through an understanding of one another that 

most of what we call our “misunderstandings” with 

one another come. 

There are, it is true, many phases of our character 

which are a perplexity to ourselves, and which we are 

right in supposing that others can never comprehend. 

So there are many phases in the character of others 

which must be a hopeless perplexity to them and to 

us. Moreover, every character is many sided, and 

one of its worse sides is likely to show itself at a time 

when it would seem as if the exhibit of one of its 

better sides would have presented the entire person- 

ality in a very different aspect. Yet it is what we 

do clearly understand, of those whom we know moat 

intimately, that is the prevailing cause of our liking 

or of our disliking them; and it is what is clearly 

understood of ourselves by those who know us best, 

that mainly influences their feelings with reference 

tous. That which is least understood in the character 
of ourselves would, as a rule, have least influence in 
the shaping of the estimate of us by those who know 
us well, if it were all made clear; and that which we 
do not understand of those with whom we are intimate 
would, as a rule, make little difference in our feelings 
toward them, if it were comprehended by us fully. 
There are, of course, exceptional instances of conceal- 
ment of character, resulting in a wholly false estimate 
of cne whom we have good opportunities of observ- 
ing; but in the ordinary intercourse of life, especially 
in those phases of it which give us most concern, the 
more frequent cause of misunderstandings is in under- 
standing and in being understood. 

At the close of the American civil war there 
returned to one of the New England towns a former 
citizen of that place who had been in arms against 
his government, and in consequence had been absent 
from home a number of years. Meeting a prominent 
gentleman on the street, the returned citizen reached 
out his hand with a word of hearty greeting ; but, to 








Personal loge for him. We need never fear that we 


vice,—without, however, leaving his position on the 








his surprise, the gentleman gave him no sign of recog- 
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nition. “ You don’t know me,” he said. “ Oh, yes, 
I do!” said the other, looking him full in the face, 
and then passing him by. Aside from any question 
of propriety in the case, that incident illustrates the 
truth that many a trouble which we ascribe to our 
being misunderstood arises from the fact that we are 
very well understood. 


We are often understood by others at points where 
we misunderstand ourselves. We think ourselves 
generous ; they know that we are selfish. We think 
ourselves free from vanity or egotism; they know our 
weakness in that very line. We think ourselves full 
of kindliness of heart; they know that a vein of un- 
kindliness runs through all our estimates of others. 
We think ourselves careful and exact in speech ; they 
know that inaccuracy and exaggeration are the rule 
with us. We think ourselves uniform in our cheer- 
fulness of spirit ; they know that we are moody and 
impulsive to an exceptional degree. We think our- 
selves reasonably sensible; they know that we show 
ourselves weak and silly in the lesser and the larger 
affairs of life. We think ourselves industrious and 
capable ; they know that we waste more time and 
strength than we use. We think that we have the 
courage of our convictions, and that we are not afraid 
to be independent in thought and action ; they know 
that timidity is a chief trait in our characters, and 
that our whole course in life is governed by what 
others think, or may think, about us. And so all the 
way up and down the standard of comparative judg- 
ments. When, in such a case, we see how others 
estimate us, our impulse is to say: “ But you don’t 
understand me.” Their well-considered response to 
us would, however, be: “Oh, yes! Ido.” The mis- 
understandings between others and ourselves, in every 
instance of this sort, grow out of the good understand- 
ing of us by others. 

Our leading characteristics may be just the oppo- 
site from what we suppose; and when we think we 
are showing a good side of our nature, we may really 
be showing a bad side. But beyond all this, even when 
we have a good side to show and are showing it, we 
may be disagreeable to those whom we like, and we 
may jar upon them by the exhibit of the very best 
qualities in our minds and characters. It is a great 
mistake, and it is a very common mistake, to suppose 
that if our best selves could be seen at their best, they 
would surely commend themselves to those who are 
worthy, especially to those whose qualities are in the 
direction of our own highest ideals. When we con- 
sider it, however, we perceive that our likes and dis- 
likes are not limited by the moral element involved ; 
and as it is with our likes and dislikes, so it is with 
the likes and dislikes of others. 

There are persons whose ways are repellent to us 
chiefly because of prominent characteristics in them, 
which we admit are good in themselves, but with 
which, as thus manifested, we are not in accord. It 
is not that we do not understand these persons, but 
that we do, which causes us to be repelled by them, or 
to be jarred upon by their every exhibit of their best 
peculiarities. Yet all the while they may have a 
special regard for us, and may desire most earnestly 
to make a good impression upon us by the manifesta- 
tion of that which is best in their natures. We do 
not like them. We cannot like them. And it is 
because we understand them, that they and we are 
always at a misunderstanding. So, again, we may be 
disagreeable to others because of our choicest char- 
acteristics; and even while we are known as we are at 
our best we may not be liked, simply because we cannot 
be. ‘The misunderstandings, in such a case, between 
ourselves and those whom we honor and admire, are 
hopeless, because of the understanding between us. 
We understandethem at their best, and therefore we 
like them. They understand us at our best, and there- 
fore they tannot like us. 

There is a gain in realizing this important truth, 
that many a regretted misunderstanding with one 
whom we prize grows out of our understanding and 
of our being understood. We are understood by 
others better than we understand ourselves. The 





good side which we think we have, may exist only 
in our fancy. The good side which is ours, may be 
a barrier to our being liked by those whose favor we 
long for. If one who has an opportunity of knowing 
us—especially if it be one whose intelligence and 
judgment on other matters we value—thinks that we 
have a fault, a weakness, or a folly, which we have 
been surest we were free from, let us not say that we 
are misunderstood; but let us realize that we have, 
probably, misunderstood ourselves; and then let us 
try to profit by our new knowledge of our needs and 
lack, in the hope of doing and of being better as the 
years go by. If, again, one who uniformly draws 
out the best that is in our nature, and toward whom 
we unfailingly entertain feelings of the highest 
regard, finds nothing winsome and congenial in our 
best qualities, and in our most wisely considered en- 
deavors, let us not say that if we were better known 
we should be better liked; but let us realize that it 
is because we are understood so well that we seem 
always to be in a misunderstanding just there; and 
then let us determine to do our best and to be at our 
best, whether we are understood or are misunderstood. 

In short, if our misunderstandings with others have 
grown out of our being understood to have poor 
qualities which we did not suspect, there is a call to 
us to correct this misunderstanding of ourselves. If, 
on the other hand, our misunderstandings with others 
are a result of the unwinsomeness of our best quali- 
ties, there is a call to us to keep up and to keep on at 
our best, even though the being understood at our 
best gives us no gain beyond the gain of being at and 
of doing our best. Meanwhile we ought to under- 
stand ourselves well enough to know, that in ourselves 
at our best there is little enough to be commended 
by any one, and more than enough to be disapproved 


of by all. 








NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


It is true that many of the requirements of the Mosaic 
law are not up to the standard of the Christianity of 
to-day ; but it is also true that the highest requirements 
of the Christianity of to-day are the outgrowth of the 
teachings of the Mosaic law, and are in accord with the 
inner spirit of those teachings. The first of these truths 
can be seen by all of us, The second of these truths we 
are liable to lose sight of. A South Carolina correspon- 
dent wants light at this point. He asks: 


What is the correct exposition of the twenty-first verse of the 
fourteenth chapter of Deuteronomy ? [It reads: “ Ye shall not 
eat of anything that dieth of itself: thou shalt give it unto the 
stranger that is in thy gates, that he may eat it; or thou mayest 
sell it unto an alien: for thou art a holy people unto the Lord 
thy God.”’] How is it to be reconciled to our ideas of honesty 
and fair dealing? According to our present ideas and customs, 
a man who sells meat that died of itself deserves punishment. 
Why should the Lord command the Jew to do this ? 


And where did “ our present ideas and customs” on 
this point come from, but from the teachings of that very 
verse itself? In the days of Moses the flesh of animals 
which died of themselves was eaten freely by wellnigh 
all the peoples with whom the Hebrews had to do; as 
indeed it is by a large share of all the primitive peoples 
of the earth at the present time. It was God’s purpose 
to raise the Hebrews to a higher standard in this par- 
ticular; therefore he told them to leave it to other 
peoples to pursue this custom, but to refrain from it 
themselves. If, indeed, God had commanded them not 
to allow other peoples to eat such flesh when they pre- 
ferred it to any other sort, he would have asked them to 
do what would have seemed unreasonable, and even 
unkind. The wisest measure at that time was to teach 
the Hebrews that the higher standard, the standard for 
God’s peculiar people, was an abjuring the use of such 
flesh, while permitting that use to those whose tastes 
and level were below theirown. While traveling in the 
desert of Sinai, the writer of this note rejected a lot of 
rotten eggs from the supplies that had been brought from 
Egypt by his dragoman. At once the dragoman gave 
those eggs to the Arabs of the caravan, who, with a 
full knowledge of their condition, devoured them with 
as hearty a relish as an American epicure devours his 
portion of Limburger cheese. It would have been cruel 
to deprive those Arabs of the enjoyment of their epicurean 
feast ; as it would have been unworthy of a person trained 
to Bible standards of purity so far, to have been a sharer 
in that feast. Itis to be noted that God did not command 





the Hebrews to deceive the stranger and alien, by selling 
to them this flesh as if it were of fresh-killed anim, 
but he simply authorized them to dispose of it to then 
as it lay. Even at the present time, while there are Strict 
laws against the exposing of such meat deceptively in 
the markets, a man may sell a dead cow, ora dead fish 
to a customer who has a use for it, and who understand, 
its condition. There is, of course, no sin per ge jn the 
eating of the flesh of an animal that died of itself, 9, jy, 
the eating of rotten eggs and Limburger cheese, |; ;, 
simply a matter of conformity to the “ present idey 
and customs” of those whose practices are conformej 
to the highest standards indicated in the upreaching of 
the Mosaic laws. 


In looking forward to a life-work, for ourselves or fo, 
those whom we are set to influence or to guide, there ar 
two extremes to be avoided. On the one hand, we oug} 
not to fail of desiring, and of planning for, the best work 
in the best sphere available to the one whose future jg 
under consideration. On the other hand, we ought not 
to suppose that our judgments in such a matter are con. 
parable with God’s absolute knowledge. We ought to 
have ideal standards, toward which we are pressing, or 
toward which we are pointing others. We ought, alo, 
to be ready to heed any word from God which points out 
a reality that is to be preferred above our cherished ideal, 
This truth has its fitness to the sphere of a Sunday-school 
teacher in Northern New York, who writes: 

I have a Sunday-school class of very bright boys, from twelyg 
to fourteen years of age. During the years they have beey 
under my care, I have sought for wisdom and help from God 
in order that they might become Bible students, might believe 
and trust every promise in God’s Word, might have pure 
thoughts, and might form a habit of telling God their every 
want in confidence that he will hear and answer them. I haye 
taught them to trust God to direct their lives now, and as they 
enter manhood. I have been asked to do more than this. [ 
have been urged to tell “my boys” of the great need of more 
ministers and missionaries, and that they, as young Christians, 
should look forward to the life of a missionary or of a minister, 
This I dare not do, They are being trained and urged to act 
daily as lay messengers of God, trusting God to direct their 
choice of their life-work. There are two or three who are, | 
think, adapted to the ministry ; but God may have chosen these 
very ones to a mercantile life, in order that they might become 
the means of supporting many others in the field. What is 
my duty ? 

The questions which are here raised are questions 
which puzzle many a sincere mind to-day. Ought every 
child of God to be a clergyman if he can be? Ought 
every disciple of Jesus to go abroad as a missionary if 
the way opens for him to do so, Certainly every child 
of God ought to be ready to be a clergyman if God wants 
him in that sphere. And certainly every follower of 
Jesus ought to be ready to go to the ends of the earth as 
a preacher of the gospel if Jesus would have him do just 
that. But no child of God ought to be a clergyman if 
God prefers another sphere of service for him; nor ought 
any disciple of Jesus to go to the ends of the earth as a 
preacher while Jesus has a specific mission for him in 
the field where he stands to-day. It ia better to bea 
blacksmith than to be a clergyman, if God calls one to 
remain a blacksmith. It is better to live and die in the 
field of one’s home church than to be the only mission- 
ary among a nation of heathen while one’s post of duty 
isin his home church. The right attitude of every true 
child of God and disciple of Jesus is the attitude of 
readiness to do God’s bidding, to move or to.stand at the 
direction of his Master. But he who is waiting orders 
need not be wholly inactive. He ought, indeed, to be 
looking ahead, and preparing for what seems to be in 
store for him. He need not decide positively that he is 
to be a clergyman at home or abroad; neither need he 
decide positively that he is to be a Christian laymu. 
But he can decide that he will avail himself of every 
means of study and of practice that will tend to give him 
fitness for the work of a Christian layman or of a Chris 
tian minister. His teacher need not tell him that he 
ought to be a minister, nor yet that he ought to be 
layman; but he does need to tell him that he ought 0 
prefer and to strive to be in just that sphere where he 
can best honor God, where he can do most for others, 
and where his own character can be best developed. 
Thus it ought to be with the young person’s course, and 
thus it ought to be with his teacher’s counsel of bi, 
step by step under God’s leadings, in all the course of 
preparation for that young person’s life-work. He oughit 
to be made familiar with the needs of the world at howé 
and abroad. He ought to prepare himself for the high 
est sphere of Christian usefulness possible to him. He 
ought to listen for and to heed instantly any call of Gol 
to move hither or thither, or to stand fast in his lot, # 
a willing-hearted and faithful disciple of Christ. 
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AN AUDIENCE. 
BY MARGARET J. PRESTON, 


if to some monarch’s presence I were bidden, 
With leave to hold right royal audience there; 
Assured I might present myself unchidden, 
If I but came with seemly garb and air. 


Would I not loose the vestments that had bound me 
To sordid cares, and choose me out the best 

And fairest of my robes to wrap around me, 
In which to kneel, and proffer my request? 





Would I not bid away each trivial passion, 
For one brief moment, while ’twas mine to bring 
My plea, and hold in such a gracious fashion 
Audience so condescending with the king? 


If I were told that I, without the asking, 
The better so its value to enhance, 

Might have again, with naught of toil or tasking, 
Asa free gift, my lost inheritance ; 


How would I wait, impatient for the hour 
Of earliest presentation, so to claim 

The strange assurance that the monarch’s power 
Had pledged itself with royal seal and name! 


Yet I am bidden to a kingly presence 

Before whose grandeur earth’s wide sovereignties 
Are as the morning dewdrop’s misty essence 

Before the onward rush of boundless seas! 


What hearts are ours! We hesitate and linger, 
And count our heirship’s title little worth. 
Were it a marvel if God’s lifted finger 
Should sweep, in wrath, such ingrates from his earth? 
Lexington, Va. 
. 





THE TESCHER AS A STUDENT OF 
MOTIVES. 
BY TH REV. THEODORE E. SCHMAUK. 


We do nothing without a cause. Every step, every 
word, every grasp, every look, every series of activities 
during a day of our life, has its hidden or open cause. 
These special causes that impel and direct our acts are 
motives. They move us to do what we do. To get 
money, to present a fine appearance, to win praise, to 
hear fine music, to enjoy a good dinner, to help a friend 
out of his trouble, to relieve pain, to resent an injury, to 
come to a full understanding of a subject,—such are the 
every-day motives that cause us to act. Whether good 
or bad, noble or meap, slight or powerful, principal or 
secondary, our motives in every case control and direct 
our personality for the time being. a 

Every teacher and every persuader of the human will 
ought to study the unconscious sway, the conflict, the 
combinations, the concealments, the broad range and 
compass, the widely varying power of motives, in the 
breasts of those with whom he has to deal. The 
power of handling men is largely the power of seeing 
and pressing the magic motive at the proper moment. 

The unconscious sway of motives in ourselves is 
greater than we imagine. Very large parts of our nature 
and of our acquired character are outside of our self- 
consciousness at any given moment. Yet there are con- 
stantly suggesting and pushing on us motives of all sorts. 
We feel the motives impelling and urging. They set us 
agoing. Thus our instincts, presentiments, passions, 
tastes, desires, appetites, affections, and all that large 
stock of involuntary traits which we received by birth as 
an inheritance, stand ready to combine with some ex- 
ternal object to move us on to act. 

This unconscious sway of motive is especially notice- 
able in children and young folks. Their impulses are 
new and fresh. They have not been felt often enough 
to be clearly recognized by the mind. Thus curiosity, 
or ambition, or first love, exercises unconscious sway 
over youth, 

So similarly our acquired character acts upon us every 
moment independently of deliberate volition. Our 
habits of long standing, our views brought with us 
through all the years from family and school, our ex- 
Periences, our sentiments of right and wrong, our con- 
Victions, our weaknesses and laxities, which have all 
been grafted upon our original nature or developed from 
it, and form what is called a “second nature,” are con- 
stantly operative either outside of or on the dim border- 
lands of consciousness. 

We frequently hear people say, in reviewing one of 
their acts, “I don’t know why I did it!” “I can’t see 
What led me to it!” “I thought it would be easy to 
resist the feeling!” As a matter of fact, it is the most 
difficult thing in the world to resist the imperious dic- 
tates of our own nature by mere argumentation. The 
Motive will skulk, It will be a slippery customer. It 





will put on an angel’s face. The person is deceiving 
himself, and the truth is not in him, 

But just here, in the regions of unconscious motive, 
teacher and preacher have great work to do before the 
character is settled. It is to bring these motives out of 
their shadowy hiding-places into the clear light, to com- 
pel consciousness to inspect and test them, to put a true 
estimate on them, to recognize them while yet afar off. 

Every teacher should also turn his attention to the 
great conflict of motives that is always going on in the 
human soul, If ever help was needed, it is here. This 
is the supreme agonizing. Gethsemane was a battle- 
ground of motives. Impulses, desires, principles, and 
| habits fight each other, until at last the strongest ele- 
| ment secures possession of the citadel of the will, and 
| becomes the winning motive. This winner often does 
/not show ‘his full strength until the last desperate 
| moment; but then he carries off our whole being as his 
prize, although he cannot completely hush all protests. 
The conflicts waged may be terrific. The lower and 
coarser fighters, the appetites and passions and sense- 
elements, become clamorous and boisterous. They will 
hear no argument. They will carry the matter by force. 
They try to win, fair or foul. They will trip one up 
unexpectedly. And the more frequently their demands 
are granted, the more insolent they become. 

Here the will needs generalship and reinforcement 
from pastor and teacher. The ignoble and its ruinous 
consequences must be powerfully emphasized. The higher 
motives need to be made substantial and irresistible. 

Another fact to be remembered is, that men rarely act 
from a single motive. On the great keyboard of motives 
in our soul, ranging through many octaves, a grand chord 
struck is more effective than a single note. Man is a 
complex being himself, of many parts; and the more 
likely an action is to prove a benefit all round, the stronger 
is the inducement to act. Besides, we think it is more 
worth our while to kill two birds with one stone, or, at 
least, to have two birds in view, so thatif, by any chance, 
the one should disappoint us, the bagging of the other 
will be sufficient to solace us. Ifthe great lecturer has 
missed his mark this evening, he consoles himself with 
the fact that he at least has fifty dollars in his pocket 
which were not there before. It is generally a “ com- 
bination” that wins. It may be the result of much study 
and deliberation. It may be a very happy combination. 
There may be many figures in it, but by a single touch 
all the heavy doors of resistance will swing open for the 
personality to go forth and do. 

Unhappily, these combinations generally embrace mo- 
tives from all along the moral scale. They are mixed 
motives. Good reasons and evil reasons mingle. They 
coalesce harmoniously to strike a common chord. A 
note way up in the pure and celestial may go forth in 
concert with and grace a note way down amongst the 
impure and basely selfish motives. And between these 
two extremes every grade and variety of moral tone 
may introduce itself, and reinforce the keynote of the 
movement. 

I have no doubt that a majority of young folks are 
moved to attend Sunday-school from mixed motives. 
The keynote, perhaps, to please God; then to obey 
parents, to learn, to hear music, to meet friends, to pass 
the time, because of habit, because “ everybody goes.” 
If the strongest motive falls out, the whole combination 
may break. 

See the motives that influence a teacher to take a class, 
He does not like to refuse.the superintendent; he will 
acquire influence ; he will quiet conscience ; he has intel- 
lectual and social cravings; he loves his scholars; he 
loves souls; he loves his Saviour. Why does a young 
man enter the ministry? It may be in consequence of 
a dying wish, or a vow made in a moment of intense emo- 
tion; or of the intellectual interest which theological 
studies inspire in his mind; the scope for peculiar activi- 
ties of character; the social advantages ; an easy way of 
getting a living, a pathway to fame, a tender love to 
Christ and to the souls he has redeemed; an irresistible 
vocation to be the messenger of God. In such combina- 
tions, some of the motives may be dubious, some inade- 
quate, and some palpably wrong. 

And in nearly all deeds the more selfish and the more 
generous motives mingle. A charitable man may givea 
large endowment from pure love to the cause; yet it is 
very natural that to this should be added, as secondary 
reinforcement, a personal sympathy with the representa- 
tives of the cause, or a desire to receive credit from God, 
or credit from men; and quite frequently a shrewd feel- 
ing that the gift will be a good way of advertising one’s 
business is the deepest cause of all. 

In these mixed motives, the benevolent one is likely 





Thus frequently in declining to do, conscience is called 
into requisition, and furnishes us with very convenient 
scruples, Then we say, “I cannot conscientiously sub- 
scribe to this cause ;” while we feel, “I am glad that I 
have gotten out of the necessity for parting with my 
money.” In children, instances of this sort are some- 
times amusing. John and papa have been out for a 
walk. They come in heated. John calls out: “ Papa 
wants a glass of lemonade.” That is a generous solici- 
tude of John for his father, but it is not wholly genuine, 
John knows that for papa to get lemonade is for John to 
get it too. “ Mamma,” says John again, “ Mary wants 
me to go with her.” Very kind in John, but the fact is 
that John is more anxious to be permitted to go with 
Mary than Mary is to have him go. 

In explaining an action, a man rarely states all his 
motives. He will select and emphasize only those that 
are likely to commend themselves to his listener, and is 
tempted to keep the others in the background. In addi- 
tion to his public professions, there is likely to be a per- 
sonal, and to him more convincing, “ besides that.” To 
his pastor, he is partly sincere in representing the act as 
a Christian deed; to his partner, he is at least equally 
sincere in representing the deed as a paying one. 

Therefore it is that a man, when we argue against his 
expressed reasons for doing a thing and completely 
demolish them, is nevertheless not at all convinced, 
His secondary and ornamental motives are gone, but the 
secret and really powerful cause remains. 

Finally, it is necessary to remember that men are not 
alike. The same motives appeal with widely varying 
power to different personalities. What moved the Apos- 
tle Paul to sail seas and traverse mountain ranges, to bear 
ridicule, reproach, and “ deaths oft,” did not move Festus 
to lift his finger. Contrast the motives of Paul with 
those of Augustus Cesar! those of Luther with those 
of Napoleon! We must know with whom we are deal- 
ing. The argument for the lawyer may not be the argu- 
ment for the coal-heaver. Very different forces, too, 
move the regenerate and the unregenerate. A sermon 
stirring saints may not stir sinners. And we are each 
peculiarly built. One man’s greatest motive and tempta- 
tion to evil is not another’s. One man’s mightiest 
inspiration to good is not another’s. 

As our conduct, our work, and our modes of life, are 
the direct consequence of our motives, the successful 
teacher must aim at these. He must know them, and 
their power over us,—both noble and ignoble ones. He 
must know how to supplant the evil ones. Much teach- 
ing and preaching is wasted because we know not the 
forces in another’s soul that we are dealing with, and 
have no conscious aim at the one spot which constitutes 
the key to the situation. Much harm is done when pro- 
fessed teachers and leaders appeal to unworthy motives 
in order to induce action. An effort to induce right con- 
duct by an appeal to a wrong motive is ruinous. 

Lebanon, Pa. 





BY THE WAYSIDE IN PALESTINE. 
BY WOODWARD, 


It was a strangely interesting sight that met our eyes 
on that bright April morning when we came down the 
steep and winding path from the southern spur of Carmel, 
which is still called Mahraka,—“ The place of sacritice.” 
As we had stood on the commanding height, where our 
imaginations could readily grasp the incident of the cloud 
as “big as a man’s hand,” and looked down upon the 
old olive grove, where the priests of Baal may have 
howled and cut themselves, and where the faith of Elijah 
had brought the consuming fire from heaven, our eyes, 
by way of contrast, had wandered east across the plain 
of Esdraelon to the hills of Galilee, and rested upon the 
spot where Nazareth lies. The sacrifice of Elijah repre- 
sented the old covenant with its precept of “an eye for 
an eye, and a tooth for a tooth; ” the mellow haze that 
rested over the home of the child-Christ represented to 
us the new covenant in his blood, with its precept, “‘ Love 
your enemies.” 

All the way down the mountain side our minds had 
been in a sad conflict as we attempted to reconcile the 
old and the new. As we reached the plain once more, 
the lonely and bare Zell Kussis,—“‘the mound of the 
priests,’”—with its awful tradition of the slaughter of the 
priests of Baal by the arm of the wild-looking prophet, 
rose up beside us as a climax to our difficulty. Witha 
certain dull thud of pain we turned our horses’ heads 
southward, and passed along the pretty path which led 
through the bending wheat-fields, bright with flowers 
such as only a Syrian springtide can scatter over the 
landscape. The gorgeous flowers looked into our faces 





to be the one assigned by us as the true cause of the act. 





instructively, and seemed to echo words of old,—‘ Con- 
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sider the lilies of the field how they grow; they toil not, 
neither do they spin.” Is not a human soul of much 
more value than they? Ah, healing thought! One 
gentle touch of the Saviour’s loving hand can make all 
our perplexities and doubts to vanish. 

Suddenly, directly beside our road, among the flowers, 
arose a group of strange-looking people,—rough, un- 
couth, dirty, ignorant, but just such as Christ came to 
cleanse, and heal, and instruct, and die for. The party 
was made up of two men, a woman, a girl, and a boy. 
A lone donkey was grazing near. Oneof the men came 
forward with a smile, making profuse salaams, and we 
suddenly recognized him as an old acquaintance. This 
other man was his brother. The woman was his wife, 
and the boy and girl were his children. He had come 
here to meet us. 

To go back a little. On Saturday afternoon, two 
days before, my friend and I left the gate of Acre, 
with our camp equipments and servants, with the inten- 
tion of making a straight cut across the Acre plain, 
leaving Haifa to our right, hoping to get into camp, at 
Mahraka, for the Sunday. As we were our own drago- 
man, and were uncertain just where to leave the sea- 
shore, we looked about for some one to direct us. We 
saw a man riding a fine, large horse just turning into 
the plain from the coast, as though he were going in the 
direction we were intent upon. We hastened forward 
to him, and found it indeed to be so. He offered to 
direct us. He seemed to be one of the regular felaheen, 
dressed in a large, rough abba, which looks like a large 
bag of heavy sacking, with holes cut for the arms. 
About his head, and wrapped about his neck, was a 
large, thick, black cloth silce, a muffler, which was 
secured firmly on his head by a coil of heavy rope. 
Syrian saddle-bags, with dangling tassels, made up all 
we could see of his baggage. After directing us, he fol- 
lowed us closely. Presently he began asking questions. 
He rode up to my friend, and asked him how much gold 
he had in his saddle-bags. When his question was not 
answered, he asked the Doctor (physician) how many 
liras he had in his house. Getting an evasive answer, 
he asked, shrewdly, how much it cost to make a trip to 
El Kuds (Jerusalem), As my friend was non-committal, 
the inquisitor rode up to me, and began putting the same 
questions. When he asked me how many liras I had in 
my saddle-bags, I put my hand down and took out a 
revolver, and told him that those were all the liras I 
had, and then put it back. Itis needless to say he asked 
no more questions, 

Later on, he discovered that my companion was a phy- 
sician. He immediately began to tell about a stomach 
trouble he had. The doctor wrote a prescription, and 
told him where:to get the medicine. Then the man said 
that, at home, he had a daughter who was very ill. From 
his description the doctor decided that she had the dropsy. 
He said that he could do nothing unless he could see the 
girl, The man was shy about telling where he lived. So 
the doctor told him that, on the following Monday, we 
should move our camp to Jenin, one day’s march toward 
Jerusalem, and that, if he would bring his daughter to 
meet us at some point along the road, he would see what 
could be done. The man guided us faithfully, and left us 
atdusk. We were considerably relieved; yet we had made 
up our minds that his early questions had been prompted 
by a simple, innocent, ignorant curiosity. A Frank, in 
the eyes of an ordinary /e/ah in Palestine, is a sort of a 
gold mine; and this man was attempting to satisfy a 
craving to investigate the first case that probably had 
ever come directly under his eye. We did not expect to 
see him again. 

But here he was with his whole family, according to 
appointment. Ina twinkle the doctor was off his horse, 
examining his patients, The little boy had a very bad 
tooth. Out came the forceps. The little fellow was 
brave. One pull, and then he awakened to the fact that 
he had lost forever a considerable part of himself. The 
mother was a kindly, affectionate creature, who, by her 
caresses and kisses, showed more motherly affection than 
we had seen among such people. The case of the girl 
was much more serious. Yes, it was a genuine case of 
dropsy, as one could see by her very appearance. As the 
doctor did not have his regular surgical instruments, he 
could not perform an operation, but wrote a letter to the 
surgeon at the head of the Nazareth hospital, and told 
the man to take the girl there. 

As we were preparing to leave, a happy thought struck 
the doctor. He had charged no fee, so he asked them to 
arrange themselves a few moments in a group. The 
amateur photograph outfit was unpacked, and, before 
they knew what was being done, a photograph was taken. 
There they stand,—-the motherly old woman to the right; 
the boy with his fingers in hie mouth where his tooth 
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ought to be; the father with open-lipped astonishment 
at the strange instrument pointed at him; the sick girl 
attempting to conceal a grin with her hands, and having 
in her very person the evidence of the sad malady with 
which she was afflicted. 

Soon we were all packed up again. The profuse thanks 
and salaams were given. They all attempted to kiss the 
doctor’s hand. We left them there among the flowers,— 
those precious souls for whom Christ died, All day long 
those faces haunted our imagination. We looked across 
the broad plain to the hills of Nazareth, and thought of 
the great Physician who once walked those very paths. 
We had not been able to do much for the poor girl, but 
He had been able to heal by his wondrous touch and 
word. In fact, he had cured one who “ had the dropsy,” 
on that Sabbath day when the Pharisees watched him so 
narrowly. All day long as we gazed upon spots hal- 
lowed by his presence, and beheld scenes that called forth 
many of his divine words, we felt rebuked for the doubts 
of the morning. The bare hills doubtfully told us 
of Elijah’s days, but those human souls were eloquent in 
their appeal in the name of the Healer of all diseases. 
The Saviour’s name is writ large on every page of the 
Bible, and we never can understand aright a single word 
unless we interpret it in the light of his luminous, lov- 
ing presence, 

New York City. 





“AS AN EAGLE.” 
(DEuvT. 32: 11, 12.) 
BY ANNA TEMPLE, 


The eagle, o’er her young presiding, 
Stirs up their quiet rest; 

Breaks in upon their sure confiding 
Within their rock-built nest; 

And, taking them upon her wings, 

She bears aloft those vexéd things. 


One moment on her pinions keeping 
The eaglets, weak and small ; 

The next, she turns, and downward sweeping, 
Though helpless, leaves them all 

To battle, and to try their wings, 

And make themselves noz helpless things. 


She leaves them; but she still is eyeing 
Their progress, weak and slow; 
And when one falters in its flying, 
The mother-bird doth know: 
And quickly, on her outstretched wings, 
She takes again those tired things, 


O soul! the Lord thy faith is trying 
When he stirs up thy rest; 
And he would ever have thee flying 
Toward what is good and best. 
If thou shouldst falter, his strong wing 
Is “ underneath ” thee, faithless thing! 
Bryn Mawr, Pa, 





BOATS WITHOUT PILOTS. 


BY EDWIN L. WATTS. 


Much has been written about the boy. I call him a 
boat without a pilot. The vessel of his life needs a 
guiding hand; and, just as the finest and best appointed 
ship is sure to go to ruin without a competent helmsman, 
so the boy will find, by and by, that the ship of his life 
is drifting down the swirl of destruction, if no one in 
time takes hold of the helm and guides it aright. 

The boy is to be respected. He has much that we can- 
not have. 

“We are stronger and are better 
Under manhood’s sterner reign ; 
Still we feel that something sweet 
Followed youth with flying feet, 
And will never come again,” 

Here is our boy with clean limbs, bright eyes, and 
strong lungs. He has a mind that thinks and an arm 
that works; but without a proper guide that mind will 
make excursions into regions of imagination from which 
it is sure to come back stained and wounded; and that 
arm will be lifted up to deeds that afterwards will bring 
the mantling blush of shame. 

The boy wants a pilot for the ship of his life, but he 
must be a worthy one. And he needs to be a worthy 
one. A boy’s life is very easily turned into any channel. 
Do parents know what they are doing, or rather neglect- 
ing to do, when they allow their children to be in the 
company of immoral servants? Better for a farmer to 
give away half of his land, if there were no other way, 
so that he and his boys might do all the work of the 
farm alone, than for him to hire a man who is foul- 
mouthed and foul-minded, who will fill the minds of his 
sons with vile images, and teach them horrible oaths, 
thus starting them on the path to debauchery and ruin. 





Yet many a boy has been guided, at his most impressibly 
period, by such a helmsman. 
Teacher, will you guide our boy right? Whata grand 

thing to 
“Touch the string 
Of the mysterious instrument, the soul, 
And play the prelude of his fate.” 
Better still to guide a whole class of boys into a safe ha. 
bor of the soul. 

The average boy feels at sea. He wants guidance, by 
he hates to ask it. He has his aspirations. He sees th, 
stars above, and has more than 

“ One crowded hour of glorious thought.” 


What sort of pilot does he want? He must be, firs 
one whom the boy can respect. Looking on the guide of 
his youth, he does not want to see 

“The straightened forehead of the fool.” 


He has his sympathies also. His blood is stirred with 
indignation to see a man maltreating a horse, and he 
feels for his suffering fellows. He despises sensuality, 
but give him a sensual or low-minded pilot and friend 
and he will soon be dragged down to his level. Grant. 
ing that he has a real gentleman for a Sunday-schoo| 
teacher, he will imitate his manliness. But the teacher 
who parades a cigar must expect his boys to shelter 
themselves and their cigarettes under his example. 

His pilot must be one whom he can love. If you want 
your boys to love you, first, speak gently. 

“Speak gently! ’tis a little thing 
Dropped in the heart’s deep well; 
The good, the joy, which it may bring 

Eternity shall tell.” 
But kind words must come from a kind heart. If you 
love Jesus and the boys, they will know it. “Taffy” and 
make-believe will not do. But true living love will 
shine out from the teacher’s eye, drop from his lip, and 
flow from his hand. Blessed is he who loves in this way, 
One of the best week-day teachers I ever saw at work 
just came short of being a first-class teacher by failing 
to love several of his pupils who were unkempt, and 
presented an aspect generally not well calculated to 
inspire love on the teacher’s part. 

The good pilot is one who puts the boy to work. He 
wants to work. He feels his expanding powers, and 
idleness makes him mischievous. A wise teacher will 
put the boy’s head, heart, and hands to work that the 
boy will love, and thus gain his gratitude. The boy’s 
rising powers need a fostering summer warmth of com- 
mendation, and not the arctic chill.of cold criticism that, 
coming from a father, has many a time shaken the saw 
or plane from the hands of a boy who was making 
creditable efforts at carpentry; and, coming from the 
Sunday-school teacher, has disheartened the boy who 
was venturing some answer or remark, his best. 

Not only does the boy need and want a guide who puts 
him to work, but he wants one who gets out of him the 
best that isin him. His work should be worthy of his 
powers. How Davy Copperfield, always understood to 
represent the author, must have felt his soul shrink 
among the rough companions and dirty work of the 
blacking-factory, and how Aunt Betsy brought nim out 
by her sympathy and the direction she gave his powers! 
Often the intellectual light that had begun to gleam ins 
boy’s mind is extinguished by unsympathetic guides, and 
the boy who might have become a lighthouse of useful- 
ness becomes a mere hewer of wood and drawer of 
water. Yes, hewing wood and drawing water are honor- 
able employments if they are the ones for which our boy 
was intended. No true teacher will point his boys to far- 
away achievements to the neglect of present duty. He 
will teach them that 

“True worth is in being, not seeming; 
In doing, each day that goes by, 
Some little good, not in dreaming 
Of great things to do by and by.” 

Who among us “grown-ups” does not recollect the 
uplifting influence of even a “good-morning,” spoken 
by a respected and older person? and who does not 
recollect the stimulating example of godly persons 
whom we daily saw? } 

The boys will love one who shows them that 

“Life may be given in many ways, 
And loyalty to the truth be sealed 
As bravely in the closet as the field ;” 
one who convinces them that, though 
“ Blessed are those who die for God, 
And earn the martyr’s crown of light, 
Yet he who lives for God may be 
A greater conqueror in his sight.” 

I offer a few suggestions toward getting out of Sunday: 
school boys what is in them. 

Get out of yourself the best that is in you as a teache® 
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Christian Endeavor,” but merely a little school held out 


of school. 
Philadelphia, 
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Adapt your requirements to the ability of your boys. 
Appreciate answers, however imperfect ; give them 

yestions for home preparation on slips of paper; mark 
hem jn the class record for home study of lesson; treat 
roe as gentlemen at all times; show interest in their 
homes; encourage them in high endeavor; shake hands. 
Above all, get acquainted with the lesson yourself, with 
its true spirit; let its fire light your eye. 

Teachers, unless we have found a safe and sure harbor 
of the soul, where we can rest in peace, where the storms 
of life fail of their effect, where the tidal waves of sin 
cannot enter, we cannot guide our boys there. Are we 
competent pilots? 

Terre Hill, Pa. 
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“There, there, Mike, don’t cry so,” she said, gently, 
though her own voice trembled. 
“O missus!” he sobbed. “Nobody ’ll be good to 
me any more!” 
“Oh, yes! we will all be good to Tommy’s friend,— 
won’t we, boys?” appealing to them, 
“ Yes, yes, we will,” cried the boys. Whereupon Jim 
Locke, the biggest tease in school, and the one who had 
tormented Mike the most, slyly tucked a paper of huge 
candy-balls into Mike’s pocket. ‘Suck one, old fellow. 
*T will do you good.” 
Mike paused in his dolorous grief long enough to put 
one in his mouth, I think the kind act, so unexpected, 
and the taste of the candy, had a soothing effect, for his 
sobbing partially ceased. Miss Gray saw that the boys 
were in an unusually gentle mood, so she said: 

“ No more lessons to-day, children. We have all lost 
a friend. What was there about Tommy that made us 
like him?” she questioned. 

There was a moment’s pause, and then a chubby-faced 
boy held up a fat and rather grimy hand. 

“ What is it, Charley? ” 

“Please, teacher, Tommy wouldn’t steal birds’ eggs.” 
“ Yes,” said Miss Gray, “Tommy was always good to 
the birds, and yet no boy could climb a taller tree or 
knew where all the birds’ nests were better than Tommy. i 
I know of one boy, at least, of whom the mother-birds 4 
were not afraid; for they knew that he would only look, i 
and not harm. And, after all, Tommy knew more about ag 
birds’ eggs than the boys who, uvt content with taking 
one egg for their collection, cruelly smash every one oa 
in the nest,” 











FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 
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WHICH? 
BY GRACE H. DUFFIELD. 


Brown curls or yellow curls, 
Brown eyes or blue, 

Which do I love the best? 
Who knows? Do you? 


When little Marion 
Shyly looks down, 

Veiling with lashes dark 
Soft eyes of brown, 





A LITTLE SCHOOL OUT OF SCHOOL. 


BY AMY EWING. 

Then I say, laughingly, 
“Wee Nut-Brown Maid, 

I love brown eyes the best, 
I am afraid.” 


What teacher has not been made heart-sick by the 
inane, silly talk into which her class falls as soon as 
Sunday-school is dismissed? Who has not longed to 
follow up her teaching so as to secure a practical mental 
as well as moral and spiritual outcome? At how small 
a point do we seem to touch the lives of our scholars! 
The minds under our care need to be taught how to 
observe truly, how to reason correctly, and so how to 
form just opinions, and then how to speak accurately 
and attractively, that they may give out of what they 
have received, and so further the good work that was 
begun in them. A vacant house soon becomes infested 
with noxious animal life, a vacant lot produces a vigor- 


Baby Ruth dances by, 
Golden hair blowing; 
Eyes blue as winter skies 

Sunnily glowing; 


Then (I so changeful am) 
To her I say, 

“This is the baby I 
Love best to-day.” 


Brown curls and yellow curls, 
Brown eyes and blue,— 





ous crop of weeds, a vacant mind is ever ready to receive 
the seeds of unwholesome or trifling thoughts, that spring 
up and bear the fruit of harmfuj or meaningless talk 
which cannot be dignified by the name of conversation. 
Working with those who have vacant minds is discour- 
aging and perplexing. How can we pre-empt the soil, 
and plant something in these fallow fields? 

In a certain Sunday-school where the scholars belong 
to the working class, several teachers resolved to make 
an effort to give their scholars something to think about 
worth the thinking, to sow seed worth the sprouting and 
the blooming. An association was organized to which all 
girls over fifteen years of age were invited. All of the 
officers except thepresident were chosen from their num- 
ber, and several committees were appointed. The plan 
included religious training, instruction in working for 
other people, and giving ideas on matters pertaining to 
individual, domestic, and social life. 

Two lectures, full of practical suggestions on “ dress’, 
and “the skin,” were given by a prominent woman 
physician, who showed rare tact as well as ability in 
talking to her audience. ' 

One session was devoted to a profitable and amusing 
grammar lesson. Two weeks previous to the meeting, 
the members were asked to keep a record of such inac- 
curacies of speech as they might detect in the interval. 
These papers were read aloud, and the errors pointed 
out with brief explanations. The use of “me” after the 
verb “ to be,” double negatives, and many common errors, 
were corrected with good effect. The importance of 
being accurate was emphasized. 

“A Bundle of Letters to Busy Girls,” by Grace H. 
Dodge, was sometimes used as a text-book. After the 
reading of a chapter, discussion was encouraged, and 
most of the girls learned to give expression to ideas 
which had heretofore been unformed and vague. ‘How 
to Make Home Pleasant,” “ Friendship,” especially 
Christian friendship, “ Reading,” and kindred topics, 
were discussed. 

Occasionally the society resolved itself into a mission- 
ary meeting,—the girls sewing on garments for orphan 
children, or on gifts for a school in Syria, while an 
informal talk on missionary themes was given by one of 
the teachers. , 

Once during the season a literary and musical enter- 
tainment was given by the members in a creditable 
manner, 

The design of the winter’s work was not so much to 
give information as to teach the girls to think and how 
to express their thoughts, with the hope that “ the weary 
round of nothings ” would be excluded, in part at least, 
from conversation. It was not so much to teach them 
facts as principles; not so much to talk about things as 
to indicate methods. It was more for training, perhaps, 
than for teaching. 

It is impossible to estimate the results of an effort of 
thiskind. The keen interest shown. by the members, 

their readiness to do their part, their mental awakening, 
all arouse strong hopes that the seed has not been sown 
mvain. Such has been our simple little experiment,— 


I love them both the best, 
Truly I do. 
Bloomfield, N. J. 





WHAT THE BOYS THOUGHT OF TOMMY. 


BY LILIAN T. ROBERTS. 


It was recess in the lower room at schfool. The boys 
were having a lively game of ball on the village green, 
an oval emerald imbedded between broad streets, about 
which clustered a few houses, the store, the post-office, 
town hall, and village church, whose gray stone spire 
strove to peep farther into the blue heavens than the 
noble elms around it. 

The shouts of the boys at some fine stroke of the ball, 
and the laughter of the girls as they stood in chattering 
groups around the school-room door, alone broke the 
stillness, when suddenly the air vibrated, cleft by the 
stroke of the big church-bell, so suddenly that some little 
birds, busily building a nest in the horse-chestnut tree 
near by, almost tumbled off the branch in their excite- 
ment. The boys stopped their game to listen. What 
could it mean? Was somebody dead? 

Again the bell tolled; and as the sound died mourn- 
fully away in the distance, Mr. Wilcox came slowly out 
of the church. 

Quizzy Brown, who had won the nickname because 
he never lost a chance of asking a question, ran after 
him with a shout: “Oh! I say, Mr. Wilcox, who’s 
dead?”” Mr. Wilcox stopped when he heard the shout 
and: clattering feet behind him, and turned a sad face 
towards the little questioner. The other boys were near 
enough to hear the sorrowful answer,—just one word, 
“Tommy.” The boys seemed struck dumb with aston- 
ishment. Why, only yesterday morning Tommy Wilcox 
was at school, and now dead! Just then the school-bell 
sounded. As the boys passed to their seats, the church- 
bell sounded as though it said for the last time : “ Tommy 
Wilcox. Ten years old. Dead.” : 

The news had evidently reached the school. Miss 
Gray, the teacher, sat with her head bowed on her hand, 
while some of the girls were crying bitterly. Everybody 
loved Tommy. Mike Donovan, a little freckled-faced 
Irish boy, sat on a front seat, sobbing dismally. Tommy 
had always been a good friend to him. When the other 
boys teased him, plastering him with mud-balls, amid 
shouts of “ Mick-y” and “ Irishman,” Tommy had taken 
his part, and had ever after been his staunch champion, 
sharing his apples and marbles with him, and ready to 
take up cudgels at any time in his defense. Mike knew 
that he had lost his best friend; and the tears streamed 
down his face while he rubbed his dirty fists into his 
eyes, and rocked to and fro, giving vent to an Irish boy’s 
passionate grief. 

The bell on the desk struck for silence. Mike still 
sobbed aloud. Miss Gray left her place and came down 
to Mike’s seat. The boys noticed how pale her face was; 
there were dark circles under her eyes, and she looked 
very tired. It had been a hard day. The school-room 
had been very hot, and the boys unusually mischievous. 





hot a circle of “ Kings’ Daughters,” nor a “Society of 





“ Our Sunday-school teacher told us God wanted all 


the birds but the English sparrows,” said another. 


“ Hardly that,” replied Miss Gray. “ Although the 
English sparrows do make lots of trouble, eating up 
the grain, and even biting off the fresh sprouts that 
come from the seeds. But we certainly have no right to 
take away the wee birdlings from the other birds, who 
really do the farmer a great deal of good.” 

Just here, amid sobs, Mike spoke: 

“He was good to me.” 

“ Yes,” said Miss Gray ; “ Tommy was always a kind, 
thoughtful boy, ready to stand up for those that were 
cruelly treated, and yet he wasn’t the least bit of a coward. 
I am sure you have not forgotten the little dog that he 
so bravely pulled away from the big bull-dog, when the 
other boys were afraid to go near it.” 

“Tommy doesn’t pull girls’ hair,” piped up the voice 
of a girl, shaking her head, as she spoke, at Jimmy Locke, 
as though she remembered his doing something of thesort, 

“No,” replied Miss Gray, smiling. ‘Tommy was a 
little gentleman, and that without being a goody-goody 
or a ‘sissy,’ as the boys say. I know of no boy who had 
more real fun than he, always ready to fish, skate, play 
ball, and you all know what a jolly companion he was, 
What do you suppose made him so?” 

“He was Christ's boy,—wasn’t he, teacher?” asked 
Quizzy Brown, who couldn’t help putting his remark in 
the form of a question. 

“Right,” said Miss Gray. * Tommy was a Christian 
boy, and not ashamed of it. It takes more true courage 
to stand up for Christ than to do wrong. Tommy was 
always ready for real fun, but he was true to his colors. 
We all remember pleasant things about him, but one 
thing I want you to think of. How little he knew what 
was to happen! Now, wouldn’t it be pleasanter, if we 
are going to die, to leave behind nemories such as Tommy 
has left, than thoughts of birds cruelly robbed, cats and 
dogs tormented, tricks played upon unoffending people, 
or such fun that leaves a bad teste in the mouth? ” 

Aiter school was dismissed, most of the boys lingered, 
talking over the good things Tommy had done; but 
Jimmy Locke walked off with Mike, to whom he pre- 
sented a revenue stamp for his collection, some stubby 
slate-pencils, a rather battered jack-knife, and a bit of 

half-chewed gum, but with such an evident desire to 
atone for past deeds, that Mike’s warm heart was touched, 
and he felt that he was not entirely without friends. So 
one bit of fruit was born then. 

The boys will not soon forget the solemn funeral. 
From their scanty pennies they bought a bunch of fra- 
grant white rosebuds, which Mike laid reverently in the 
hands folded for the last sleep. Four boys were chosen 
as bearers, and, by special request, Mike was one of the 
number, even though they had taunted him as an Irish 
boy and a Catholic; but none of them thought of that 
as they Jooked at the quiet face in the coffin, with a smile 
still on the lips, and in every boy’s heart came the 
thought: “ When I die, I want the boys to think of me 
as they do of Tommy.” 





Miss Gray put her hand on Mike’s shock of red hair, 


West Hartford, Conn. 
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LESSON HELPS. 
LESSON CALENDAR 
[Third Quarter, 1888.] 


1. July 1.—God’s Covenant with Israel .......-.escesses+ssereeeene KOU, 24 : 1-12 
2. July 8.—The Golden Calf. Exod. 32 : 15-26 





























3. July 15.—God’s Presence Promised Exod. 83 : 12-23 
4. July 22.—Free Gifts for the Tabernacle Exod. 35 : 20-29 
4. July 29,—The Tabernacle Exod. 40 : 1-16 
6, August 5.—The Burnt Offering Lev. 1:19 
7. August 12.~The Day of At t Lev. 16 : 1-16 
& August 19.—The Feast of Tabernacles..........cecccmsvsee sees Lev. 23 : 33-44 
9, August 26.—The Pillar of Cloud and of Fire...........00+++++ Num. 9 : 15-23 
10, September 2.—The Spies Sent into Canaan Num, 13 : 17-33 
11, September 9.—The Unbelief of the People......... Num. 14 : 1-10 
12, Beptember 16.—The Smitten Rock Num, 2 : 1-13 
18, September 23.—Death and Burial of Mose5.............0s00+0+++ Deut. 34 ; 1-12 


14. September 30.—Review ; or, Temperance Lesson, Deut. 21 : 18-21 ; or, 
Missionary Lesson, 1 Thess. 1 : 1-10, 
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LESSON XI., SUNDAY, 


SEPTEMBER 9, 1888. 


TitLte: THE UNBELIEF OF THE PEOPLE. 
LESSON TEXT. 
(Num. 14: 1-10. Memory verses, 2-4.) 


COMMON VERSION, 

1 And all the congregation 
lifted up their voice, and cried ; 
and the people wept that night. 

2 And all the children of Is’ra- 
el murmured against M6’ses and 
against Aa’ron: and the whole 
congregation said unto them, 
‘Would God that we had died in 
the land of E’gypt! or would God 
we had died in this wilderness! 

3 And wherefore hath the Lorp 
brought us unto this land, to fall 
by the sword, that our wives and 
our children should be a prey? 
were it not better for us to return 
into E’gypt? 

4 And they said one to another, 
Let us make a captain, and let us 
return into E’gypt. 

5 Then Md’ses and Aa’ron fell 
on their faces before all the as- 
sembly of the congregation of 
the children of Is’ra-el. 

64 And Jésh’u-a the son of Nin, 
and Ci’leb the son of Je-phin’- 
neh, which were of them that 
searched the land, rent their 
clothes : 

7 And they spake unto all the 
company of the children of Is’ra- 
el, saying, The land, which we 
passed through to search it, is an 
exceeding good land. 

8 If the Lorp delight in us, 
then he will bring us into this 
land, and give it us; a land which 
floweth with milk and honey. 

9 Only rebel not ye against the 
Lorp, neither fear ye the people 
of the land; for they are bread 
for us; their defence is departed 
from them, and the Lorp és with 
us: fear them not. 

10 But all the congregation badw 
stone them with stones. Andthe 
glory of the Loxb appeared in the 
tabernacle of the congregation 
before all the children of Is’ra-el. 





1 Heb. shadow. 





REVISED VERSION, 

1 And all the congregation 
lifted up their voice, and cried; 
and the people wept that night. 

2 And all the children of Israel 
murmured against Moses and 
against Aaron: and the whole 
congregation said unto them, 
Would God that we had died 
in the landof Egypt! or would 
God we had died in this wil- 

8 derness! And wherefore doth 
the Lorp bring us unto this 
land, to fall by the sword? 
Our wives and our little ones 
shall be a prey: were it not 
better for us to return into 

4 Egypt? And they said one to 
another, Let us make a cap- 
tain, and let us return into 

5 Egypt. Then Moses and Aaron 
fell on their faces before all 
the assembly of the congrega- 
tion of the children of Israel. 

6 And Joshua the son of Nun 
and Caleb the son of Jephun- 
neh, which were of them that 
spied out the land, rent their 

7 clothes: and they spake unto 
all the congregation of the 
children of Israel, saying, The 
land, which we passed through 
to spy it out, is an exceeding 

8 good land. Ifthe Lorpdelight 
in us, then he will bring us 
into this land, and give it unto 
us; a land which floweth with 

9 milk and honey. Only rebel 
not against the Lorp, neither 
fear ye the people of the land; 
for they are bread for us: their 
1 defence is removed from over 
them, and the Lorp is with 

10 us: fear them not. But all 
the congregation bade stone 
them with stones. And the 
glory of the LorD appeared in 
the tent of meeting unto all 
the children of Israel. 


The American Committee would substitute “Jehovah” for “the 


Logp” throughout. 





LESSON PLAN. 
Topic OF THE QUARTER: God’s Covenant Relations with Israel. 
GoLpEN TExT FOR THE QUARTER: Only be strong and 


very courageous, to observe to do according to ali the law, which 
Moses my servant commanded thee: turn not from it to the right 
hand or to the left, that thou mayest have good success whither- 
soever thou goest.—Josh. 1: 7, 





Lxsson Toric: Counseled in Difficulty. 


1. Discouragement, vs. 1-4. 
Lxsson OUTLINE: + 2. Counsel, vs. 6-9. 
3. Help, v. 10. 
GotpEn Text: So we see that they could not enter in because 
of unbelief—Heb. 3 : 19. 





Darty Home Reapines: 


M.—Num. 14:1-10. Counseled in difficulty, 
T.—Num, 14: 11-25, Prayer and pardor. 
W.—Num. 14 : 26-45. Penalty of murmuring. 
T.—Heb. 3: 1-19. Israel’s unbelief. 

F.—Heb. 4:1-16. Unbelief rebuked. 
$.—Heb. 12 : 12-29, Qur better opportunities, 
$.—Paa, 108 : 1-22 God’s mercy praised. 





LESSON ANALYSIS, 
I. DISCOURAGEMENT. 
& Weeping: 
The people wept that night (1). 

Israel also wept again, and said, Whoshall fi ? $ 
Ye have we if in the tare of the Lord (ius bits! om Ree Sin 
Ye returned and wept before the Lord (Deut. 1 : 45). 
The sorrow of the world worketh death (2 Cor, 7; 











i, Murmuring ; 
All the children of Israel murmured against Moses (2). 


And the le murmured against Moses (Exod. 15 : 24). 
ae whole congregation ... murmured against Moses texod. 16 : 2). 


a +» murmured in their tents (Psa. 106 : 24, 25). 
Neither murmur ye, as some of them murmured (1 Cor. 10 : 10). 
Il. Surrendering : 


And they said,... Let us... return into Egypt (4). 


Lest... the people repent... and they return to Egypt (Exod. 13:17). 
He shall not... cause the people to return to Egypt (Deut. 17 : 16). 
Appointed a captain to return to their bondage (Neh. 9 : 17). 

Our fathers. .. turned back in their hearts unto Egypt (Acts 7 : 39). 

1, “ And the people wept that night.’’ (1) The universality of their 
weeping ; (2) The grounds of their weeping ; (3) The culpability 
of their weeping. 

2. ‘* Would God that we had died in the land of Egypt!’ (1) Dis- 
content with the present ; (2) Longing for the past ; (3) Murmur- 
ing against God. 

8. ‘‘Let us make a captain, and let us return into Egypt.” (1) 
God’s appointees repudiated; (2) Personal selection proposed ; 
(8) God’s land despised ; (4) Egypt’s bondage preferr 


II, COUNSEL. 
1. Concerning the Land: 
The land ...%s an exceeding good land (7). 
A land and a large (Exod. 8 : 8). 
A land flowing with milk and honey (Exod. 38 : 8). 
Surely it floweth with milk and honey (Num. 138 ; 27). 
It is a good land which the Lord... giveth unto us (Deut. 1 : 25). 


ll. Concerning the Lord: 


If the Lord delight in us, then he will bring us into this 
land (8). 


The Lord had a delight in thy fathers to love them (Deut. 10 : 15). 
If I shall find favour, ... he will bring me again (2 Sam. 15 : 25). 
He delivered me, because he delighted in me (2 Sam. 22 : 20). 
The Lord taketh pleasure in them that fear him (Psa. 147 : 11). 


ill. Concerning Themselves : 
Only rebel not, .. , neither fear (9). 


Ye have been rebellious against the Lord (Deut. 9 : 7). 
Then ye rebelled against the commandment (Deut. 9 : 23). 
Fear not, nor tremble, neither be ye affrighted (Deut. 20 : 8). 
Fear not, little flock (Luke 12 : 82), ‘ 
1. ‘*Moses and Aaron fell on their faces.”’ (1) Godly men; (2) 
Strong emotion ; (3) Abject humiliation. 
2. “Joshua... and Caleb... rent their clothes.” (1) A national 
emergency ; (2) An intense concern ; (3) A double mediation. 
8. ‘Ifthe Lord delight in us, then he will bring us into this land.”’ 
(1) A condition ; (2) A consequence ; (3) A connection. 


Ill. HELP. 
|. A Critical Moment: 


All the congregation bade stone them with stones (10). 


What shall I do?... they be almost ready to stone me (Exod. 17 : 4). 
~~ ae ad distressed ; for the people spake of stoning him 
(1 Sam. 30 : 6). 
They took up stones therefore to cast at him (John 8 : 59). 
The Jews took up stones again to stone him (John 10 : 31), 
Il. An Opportune Movement : 
And the glory of the Lord appeared in the tent (10). ° 
= ae. . came between the camp of Egypt and... Israel (Exod. 
The Lord prepared a great fish to swallow up Jonah (Jonah 1 ; 17). 
Lo, . . . the Spirit of God descending as a dove (Matt. 3 : 16) 
Behold, an angel of the Lord stood by him (Acts 12 : 7). 


lll. An Impressive Spectacle : 
Appeared ... unto all the children of Israel (10). 


The pillar... departed not from before the peo (Exod. 13 : 22). 
Behold, the glory of the Lord appeared in the cloud (Exod. 16 : 10). 
Like oo fire... in the eyes of... Israel (Exod. 24 : 17). 
And they shall see his face (Rev. 22 : 4). 
1. ‘‘Stone them with stones.” (1) The brutal demand ; (2) The 
ready executioners ; (3) The noble victims. 
2. ‘*The glory of the Lord appeared.” (1) Its visible form ; (2) Its 
impressive significance ; (3) Its multiform helpfulness. 
8. ‘‘Unto all the children of Israel.’’ (1) A favored people; (2) A 
favoring God. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 
EXAMPLES OF UNBELIEF. 


Eve (Gen. 8 : 4-6). 
Moses and Aaron (Num. 20 : 12). 
Naaman (2 Kings 5 : 12). : 
Lord of Samaria (2 Kings 7 : 2). 
Zacharias (Luke 1 : 20). 
Chief priests (Luke 22 : 67), 
The Jews (John 5 : 88). 
‘ Saul of Tarsus (1 Tim. 1 : 13), 
The kindred of Jesus (John 7 : 5). 
Christ’s own disciples (Matt. 17 : 17 ; Luke 24 : 11, 25). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


The present lesson follows immediately the last one; noth- 
ing is recorded as intervening. 

The place was Kadesh; the time was in the second year of 
the wanderings in the wilderness, probably early in September 
(comp. Num, 13: 20, 25). 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR W. HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D. 


Verse 1.—The discouraging report which they had heard 
from the spies filled the people with dismay, and they were 
utterly disheartened and heart-broken. All the hopes that 
they had cherished seemed dashed to the ground. They 
could think of nothing but of the terrible giants and the 
powerful tribes that their brethren had seen. And they were 
in a frenzy of alarm. And all the congregation lifted wp their 
voice, and cried: Sobs and outcries and lamentations were 
heard throughout the camp. And, as is always the case in 
popular excitements, it was intensified by the numbers who 
participated in it; it was contagious, each catching the feel- 
ing that prevailed all around him; and it wasirresistible and 
unreasoning. It is very difficult to stand against a popular 
current, or to remain unaffected where the whole community 
is aroused and swayed by one common passion. From which 
we may learn two lessons: First, that we must be on our 
guard not to follow a multitude to do evil; and, secondly, 
advantage should be taken of the power of combination by 
those who are aiming to influence others aright,—And the 
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people wept that night: Like persons oppressed by the degpey 
grief, they could not sleep, but spent the night in tears, 

Verse 2.—From discouragement and despair they Proceed 
to rebellion. And all the children of Israel murmured ano; 
Moses and against Aaron: Their divinely appointed leader 
were censured, as though they had deceived them by fap 
promises which had not been fulfilled, and brought they 
where only disaster and ruin awaited them.— Would that ry 
had died in the land of Egypt: The word “God” is not in the 
original, and should not have been in the translation (see 
American Appendix on Jeut. 28 : 67). The oppresiy 
bondage of Egypt, under which they had so long groaned, jg 
forgotten, and they repine at the thought of their ever having 
left that country, instead of remaining there as long as they 
lived.— Would that we had died in this wilderness: It would 
have been better to have perished in the hardships of thei; 
journey through the desert, or by the plagues which hag 
befallen them on the way, than to be subjected to the ineyi. 
table perils and certain death which now awaited them. The 
people had broken out into similar murmurs before in the 
privations which they had encountered (Exod, 16:3; 17:3. 
Num, 11: 4,5) from lack of food or water. These necesj. 
ties had been miraculously supplied. But instead of trusting 
that the same almighty Hand which had wrought thei; 
deliverance thus far would protect them still, they vent their 
spleen upon Moses and Aaron, and wish that they had never 
committed themselves to their guidance. 

Verse 3.—But their rebellious spirit is not content with 
merely upbraiding the human instruments; it bursts forth in 
direct complaints against the Lord himself. And wherefore 
doth Jehovah bring us [literally, is Jehovah bringing us] iniy 
this land? The land referred to is the land of Canaan, to 
which they had not yet been brought, but to which the Lord 
was taking them. The question implies that it was for no 
good reason, and certainly not for their advantage.—7o fall 
by the sword: This was the only fate that they could antici. 
pate if they went forward into a land which they could not 
conquer, and they would only be exterminated if they were 
to attempt it.—Our wives and our little ones shall be a prey: 
Their helpless families would be taken captive when they 
themselves were slain, and would be apportioned among these 
brutal and cruel enemies.— Were it not better for us to return 
into Egypt ? The question suggests its own answer. Rather 
than encounter such a fate as was now before them, they 
might better retrace their steps, and return to the land which 
they had so recently forsaken. 

Verse 4.—Their rebellious murmurings and repinings 
finally take shape in a definite plan. They are ready for an 
overt act of treason. And they said one to another: Some one 
is bold enough to make the impious suggestion, others catch 
it up and spread it, till it meets general acceptance.—Let us 
make a captain: Literally, set or appoint a head. They 
would break away from the constraint of Moses’ authority, 
who had had such marvelous attestations of being sent from 
God; they would renounce the guidance of the pillar of fire 
and cloud, the symbol of the divine presence which had led 
them thus far on their way; they would forsake the Lord 
himself, who had so constantly and gloriously interfered on 
their behalf, and given them such manifold tokens of his 
grace and power. They would choose a leader, and return 
into Egypt. They had murmured before, and sinned grossly 
before, and grievously provoked the Lord. They had mur- 
mured because of the privations of the desert. When Moses 
disappeared for forty days on the summit of Sinai, they gave 
him up for lost, made the golden calf for a visible deity, and 
asked Aaron to be their leader. But they had never sinned 
so grossly as now. They deliberately despised the promised 
good to which God was conducting them, and turned their 
backs upon it; and determined to abandon his guidance and 
his service, and pursue a contrary course of their own choos 
ing. On former occasions they had been forgiven upon the 
urgent and persistent intercession of Moses. But in this 
willful and high-handed rejection of the supreme gift of God’s 
grace to them, they had passed beyond the limits of forgive- 
ness, It is the Old Testament analogue to what is darkly 
spoken of in the New Testament as the unpardonable sin 
(Matt. 12: 32; Heb. 6: 4, etc.). And all that Moses’ sup- 
plication could effect on their behalf was that they should be 
spared from the instant destruction with which they were 
threatened. They were pardoned to the extent of being 
temporarily reprieved. But the doom pronounced upon them 
of exclusion from the land of promise and of death in the 
wilderness could not be reversed. 

Verse 5.—Then Moses and Aaron fell on their faces: In pro 
found humiliation and supplication before God (comp. Num. 
16: 4, 22, 45; Josh. 7: 6). They were filled with horror 
and distress, not at the personal consequences threatened to 
themselves by the tumultuous conduct of the people, but at 
the greatness of the people’s sin against God, and the divine 
displeasure which it must inevitably provoke.—Before all the 
assembly of the congregation of the children of Israel: This accu- 
mulation of synonymous expressions is not superfluous and 
unmeaning, but emphatically used. It is designed to lay 


stress upon the entireness with which the whole body of the 
people entered into this treasonable combination. Moses and 
Aaron fell down before them, not to entreat their favor; bus 
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in the presence of this raging and threatening crowd they 
take no measures for their own defense or protection, but 
: eal to God, not against the people, but on their 
make their appe ; “oe 
behalf, that their rebellious spirit may be checked, and they 
be saved from the perdition which its indulgence must surely 
pring. From Deuteronomy 1 : 29-33 it appears that Moses 
had in the first instance sought to reason with them, and to 
lift them out of their despondency by an encouraging recital 
of what the Lord had already done on their behalf. But all 
was of no avail. 

Verse 6.—And Joshua the son of Nun and Caleb the son of 
Jephunneh: The former representing the tribe of Ephraim 
(Num. 13 : 8), and the latter that of Judah (13: 6), among 
the spies. J oshua is here and in verse 38 named first, because 
of his superior prominence as the personal attendant of Moses 
(Exod. 24 : 13), and subsequently named by him under divine 
direction to be his successor in the leadership of the people 
(Num. 27 : 18, etc.). But in verse 30 Caleb is named first, 
since his name precedes in the list of the spies (13: 4, etc.). 
The original name of Joshua was Hoshea (13: 16),—the 
latter meaning “Salvation,” and the former “ Jehovah saves.” 
If Moses changed his name on this occasion, as he may have 
done, though this is not explicitly stated to have been the 
case, his previous mention under the name by which he was 
subsequently best known was by way of anticipation (Exod. 
17:13; 32:17; 33: 11).—Rent their clothes: In token of 
distress and grief (Gen. 37 : 34; 2 Sam. 1:11). 

Verse 7.—They speak in high commendation of the land, 
declaring it to be an exceeding good land: The Hebrew expres- 
sion is strong and emphatic—very, very good. 

Verse 8.—If Jehovah delight in us, then he will bring us 
into this land: Admission to it should be counted a mark of 
God’s special favor. Instead of despising it, or refusing to 
enter it, they should esteem it a high privilege, such as God 
would bestow only upon a people that he loved, to be led into 
it—And give it unto us: It was not to be mastered by their 
own power or prowess, but was the gift of God. Here was 
the guaranty that they should really gain possession of it, 
and likewise the right by which they appropriated it, and 
held it as their own. Israel was not a body of adventurers 
having no right but might, seizing upon a land and expelling 
its rightful owners because they had the power to do it. The 
Creator and Sovereign Proprietor of the world gave them 
the land by his own immediate act, wresting it from its 
former occupants because of their gross wickedness (Gen, 15: 
16; Lev. 18 : 24, 25; 20: 23, 24).—.A land which floweth with 
milk and honey: A proverbial expression for fertility and 
abundance, as in other passages wine and milk are combined 
(Gen. 49: 12; Joel 3:18). Milk suggests what is nutritious, 
and honey is suggestive of sweetness. And that the land 
flows with these choice products denotes that it yields them 
in great profusion. The phrase “eat butter and honey,”, 
is used with a different sense in Isaiah 7:15, 22. It there 
refers to the diet upon which men are obliged to subsist when 
a land is ravaged and agriculture is necessarily suspended. 
They are then reduced to the necessity of living upon the 
products of the dairy and what can be gathered wild, such as 
the honey of bees, 

Verse 9.—Only rebel not against Jehovah : The one thing to 
be apprehended was not that the land would fail to come up 
to their just expectations, or that there would be serious dif- 
ficulty in conquering it, but that they would themselves be 
alienated from the Lord, and would alienate him from them. 
—Neither fear ye the people of the land: However powerful its 
inhabitants might be, they had no real cause to be afraid of 
them.—For they are bread for us: Easily consumed and 
destroyed (Psa. 14:4; Num. 22:4; 24:8; Jer. 10: 25).— 
Their defence: Literally, as in margin, “shadow,” is removed 
from over them: The shade which affords relief from the 
burning heat of the sun is a frequent figure, and one which is 
particularly expressive in hot countries, for shelter or pro- 
tection (Psa. 91:1; 121:5; Isa. 4:6; 32:2). They have 
no protector, whether the meaning is that the divine long- 
suffering which had shielded them previously was now with- 
drawn from them, or that the idol deities in which they 
trusted were powerless to defend them.—And Jehovah is with 
us: fear them not: If the Lord be for us, who can be against 
us? With omnipotence on Israel’s side, why need they fear 
any foes whatever? 

Verse 10.—But all the congregation bade stone them with 
stones: It is not the only time that men have sought to rid 
themselves of unwelcome advice by putting him who gave 
itto death (2 Chron. 24: 20, 21; Matt. 27:22; Acts7: 57, 
58). Stoning to death was not only an act of violence per- 
petrated by infuriated mobs, but was an ordinary mode of 
capital punishment among the Jews (Lev. 20: 2,27; 24: 14). 
Joshua and Caleb had acted the most friendly part toward 
the people, they had been animated with the sincerest desire 
to promote their welfare, they had counselled just what it 
was right and best for them to do, and yet they had only 
incurred their hostility, and the only reward they had from 
the people was an attempt to take their life. But Joshua and 
Caleb did not fail of their reward, after all; for of the entire 
people, who had reached the age of twenty years, they alone 
Were suffered to enter the promised land.—And the glory of 



































































16:19. The brilliant appearance indicating the presence of 
the Lord now showed itself in that sacred edifice which he 
had made his dwelling, and where he communicated his will. 
It was an indication to the entire people that God was about 
to interfere at this crisis. He did so by the revelation which 
he made to Moses of his purpose to punish the people for 
this act of rebellion. The history of Israel in the wilderness 
and subsequently is full of evidences both of the goodness and 
the severity of God. He is slow to anger and plenteous in 
mercy, forgiving iniquity and transgression, but he will by 
no means clear the guilty (v. 18). 

Princeton Theological Seminary. 





SUGGESTIVE JOTTINGS. 
BY THE REV. ALFRED EDERSHEIM, PH.D., D.D. 


1. The remark made in the previous paper as to the in- 
ternal evidence of the truthfulness of this narrative may here 
be repeated in stronger language. It is impossible to con- 
ceive any motive for a later author to have invented a narra- 
tive which presents Israel in a manner so humiliating to 
Jewish feelings. _Indeed, any such representation would run 
directly counter to all that we know of Jewish writings, 
which, outside the pages of Scripture, are always apologetic 
of Israel, even at the cost of reason and truth. Again, the 
detailed character of this narrative is another evidence of its 
historic character. In point of fact, even writers on the 
negative side have regarded this record as the outcome of the 
established tradition of Israel. 

2. It is needless to say that the acknowledgment to which 
we have just referred has an important bearing on the whole 
narrative portion of Israel’s wanderings in the wilderness. 
For this event is, so to speak, central: it casts its light on 
what had preceded, as well as on what follows. Thus it con- 
tributes to the establishment of the one, and to the better 
understanding of the other. The narrative itself consists of 
three well-marked parts. In the first (vs. 1-4) we have a 
description of the effect produced on the people by the 
report of the majority of the spies. Most vividly does it set 
before us the responsibility attaching to our words, especially 
if we are set in positions of influence. In the present instance 
the consequences of the “report” brought were unbelief, 
misery, and rebellion, and hence judgment, in accordance 
with which that whole generation was condemned to life-long 
wandering in the wilderness without seeing the land of 
promise. In ordinary life, the consequences which often 
follow on the evil influence of words are generally not 
so patent, although none the less real, Every individual, 
whatever his age or station, exercises influence on others. 
The most serious point is that this influence is often un- 
perceived and unsuspected, and that it may extend in 
directions far beyond our thought or reach. A word, a 
shrug of the shoulders, even a look, may influence for life, 
and become in turn a source of new and ever-widening influ- 
ence. All this may seem very unreasonable, but most men 
are more influenced by sympathy than by reason, Even the 
strongest in the faith are prone to be inordinately jubilant 
over the Christian admissions, or depressed by the religious 
defection, of those who bear great names. Truly, this is our 
weakness, since the truth of God stands firm and fast, gainsay 
it who will. On the day when the Lord Jesus was crucified, 
the whole world, with the exception of a few illiterate per- 
sons, said “ Nay” to the crucified Nazarene. None the less 
the teaching of him has conquered the world, transformed 
it, and laid the base of its civilization and history. And 
many atime since has it seemed as if the darkness which 
shrouded the day of the crucifixion were again to gather on 
our sky. Nevertheless it is not so. If we resist other evi- 
dence, let us learn the lesson of history. If the “spies” and 
Israel had taken them to heart, they would not have so 
grievously failed, nor yet lost that possession on which they 
were just about to enter. The best outward evidence of the 
truth of Christianity lies in history,—in the historical Christ 
and the historical church. Still, let each one remember the 
responsibility attaching to words, especially in reference to 
the things belonging to God. And this may serve for further 
caution that most of us who have attained to a more advanced 
age have, with increasing knowledge, learned to wonder at 
the feebleness of what once had, perhaps, seemed formidable 
difficulties. How if we had spoken under such impressions ? 

8. The scene of demoralization which followed the evil 
report of the spies is such as we can almost picture to our- 
selves. The lamentation all night long is followed by mur- 
muring against Moses and Aaron, and the utterance of wishes 
which they who express them would have been the last to 
desire carried into execution. All this is mingled with 
unreasonable objections and unfounded apprehensions of 
unbelief (v. 3), which culminate in a proposal to return into 
Egypt, and for this purpose to choose a new leader. The 
sequence of all this is easily understood. Not so another 
point. It seems strange that those who expressed the fear, 
if not the expectation, that they would fall by the sword, and 
their wives and children be made captives, should have believed 
that Jahveh had brought them to the borders of the land 
(v.3), and that they should have regarded as his motive hatred 





Vehovah appeared in the tent of meeting: Compare Numbers 





dently Israel’s was not disbelief, but unbelief,—a kind of 
spiritual agnosticism. They had not any proper knowledge 
nor understanding of the character and purposes of that God 
whom they nevertheless acknowledged as having brought 
them to the borders of the land. Our unbelief also is too 
often like theirs; we refuse to go forward, and we people the 
future with imaginary terrors, because we have no stable 
knowledge nor yet understanding of his purposes, whom we 
acknowledge as the God of our guidance and salvation, 
4. In such a state of mind it was in vain that Moses set 
before the people the gracious dealings of God in the past 
(Deut. 1: 29-31). The only thing which remained was prayer, 
—yet, as Calvin aptly remarks, prayer publicly offered, in 
order to affect, if possible, their hearts. This is an ever- 
ready remedy, It was not only a protest, but an act of faith 
and a personal appeal to God. True, it had no immediate 
effect upon the people. Joshua and Caleb rent their clothes 
in mourning and horror at the blasphemy implied in the words 
and deeds of the people. On their own reasoning, they 
sought to persuade them to goforward. Admittedly, the land 
was “exceeding good.” They had asked “wherefore” 
Jahveh had brought them thither. The answer was, that, if 
he took pleasure in them, he would bring them into the land, 
(To these words of Joshua and Calet the assertion of the 
people that Jahveh “hated” them (Deut. 1: 27) seems the 
reply.) And the practical application was an earnest en- 
treaty not to rebel against God, nor to fear the people of the 
land. Fear of man is practically rebellion against God, if it 
keeps us from doing that which he bids, or going whither he 
sendeth us. Only let us not be our own interpreters of what 
is the will of God concerning us. The more dangerous way, 
or that which is least pleasant, is not necessarily, nor yet 
always, that in which God would have us walk. There may , 
be misapprehension on either side, and sometimes our inquiry 
is only inquisitiveness, Another temptation is, not to ask 
what God would have us do, but rather that God would do 
what we would ask. The safe way is that which simply 
follows his revealed will. 

University of Oxford, England. 





WEIGHED, AND FOUND WANTING. 
BY ALEXANDER MCLAREN, D.D. 


Terror is more contagious than courage, for a mob is always 
more prone to base than to noble instincts. The gloomy report 
of the spies jumped with the humor of the people, and was 
at once accepted. Its effect was to throw the whole assembly 
into a paroxysm of panic, which was expressed in the pas- 
sionate, Eastern manner, by wild, ungoverned shrieking and 
tears. What a picture of a frenzied crowd the first verse of 
this chapter gives! That is not the stuff of which heroes can 
be made. Weeping endured for a night, but to such weeping 
there comes no morning of joy. When day dawned, the 
tempest of emotion settled down into sullen determination to 
give up the prize which hung within reach of a bold hand, 
ripe and ready to drop. It was one of the moments which 
come once at least in the lives of nations as of individuals, 
when a supreme resolve is called for, and when to fall beneath 
the stern requirement, and refuse a great attempt because of 
danger, is to pronounce sentence of unworthiness and exclusion 
on themselves. Not courage only, but belief in God, is tested 
in this crucial moment, which makes the turning-point in the 
nation’s history. Our lesson brings before us with dramatic 
vividness and sharpness of contrast, three parties in this 
decisive hour,—the faithless cowards, the faithful four, and 
the All-seeing presence. 

1. Note the faithless cowards. The gravity of the revolt 
here is partly in its universality, which is emphasized in the 
narrative at every turn: “ali the congregation” (v. 1), “all Be 
the.children of Israel,” “the whole congregation” (v. 2), 
“all the assembly of the congregation” (which implies a 
solemn formal convocation), “all the company” (v. 7), “all 
the congregation,” “all the children of Israel” (v.10). It was 
no sectional discontent, but full-blown and universal rebellion, 
The narrative draws a distinction between the language 
addressed to Moses, and the whisperings to one another. 
Publicly, the unanimous voice suggested the return to Egypt 
as an alternative for discussion, and put it before Moses; to 4 
one another they muttered the proposal, which no man had ; 
yet courage to speak out, of choosing a new leader, and going 
back, whatever became of Moses, That could only mean 
murder as well as mutiny. The whispers would soon be loud 
enough. 

In the murmurs to Moses, observe the distinct and conscious 
apostasy from Jehovah. They recognize that God “has 
brought” them there, and they slander him by the assertion 
that his malignant, deliberate purpose was to kill them all, 
and make slaves of their wives and children, That was how z 
they read the past, and thought of him! He had enticed 4 
them into his trap, as a hunter might some foolish animal, by 
dainties strewed along the path, and now they were in the Be 
toils, and their only chance of life was to break through. 
Often, already, had they raised that mad cry,—back to Egypt; 
but there had never been such a ring of resolve in it, nor had 
it come from so many throats, nor had any serious purpose to 
depose Moses been entertained. If we add the fact that they 





of Israel, and thus wish to destroy them (Deut.1: 27). Evi- 





were now on the very frontier of Canaan, and that the decision 
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now taken was necessarily final, we get the full significance 
of the incident from the mere secular historian’s point of 
view. But its bearing on the people’s relation to Jehovah 
gives a darker coloring to it. It is not merely faint-hearted 
shrinking from a great opportunity, but it is willful and delib- 
erate rejection of his rule, based upon utter distrust of his 
word, So Scripture treats this event as the typical example 
of unbelief (Psa. 95: Heb. 3and4). So regarded, it presents, 
as in a mirror, some of the salient characteristics of that 
master sin. Bad as it is, it is not out of the range of possi- 
bility that it should be repeated, and we need the warning 
to “take heed lest any of us should fall after the same exam- 
ple of unbelief.” 

We may learn from it the essentials of faith and its opposite. 
The trust which these cowards failed to exercise was reliance 
on Jehovah, a personal relation to a person. In externals 
and contents, their trust was very unlike the New Testament 
faith, but in object and essence it was identical. They had 
to trust in Jehovah; we, in God manifest in the flesh. Their 
creed was much less clear and blessed than ours, but their 
faith, if they had had it, would have been the same. -Faith 
is not the belief of a creed, whether man-made or God- 
revealed, but the cleaving to the person whom the creed 
makes known. He may be made known more or less perfectly ; 
but the act of the soul, by which we grasp him, does not vary 
with the completeness of the revelation. That act was one 
for “the world’s grey fathers” and for us. In like manner, 
unbelief is the same black and fatal sin, whatever be the 
degree of light against which it turns. To depart from the liv- 
ing God is its essence, and that is always rebellion and death. 

Note the short memory and churlish unthankfulness of 
unbelief. It has been often objected to the story of the exodus, 
that such extremity of folly as is ascribed to the Israelites is 
inconceivable in such circumstances, How could men, with 
all these miracles in mind, and manna falling daily, and the 
pillar blazing every night, and the roll of Sinai’s thunders 
scarcely out of their ears, behave thus? But anybody who 
has honestly studied his own heart, and known its capacity 
for neglecting the plainest indications of God’s presence, and 
forgetting the gifts of his love, will believe the story, and see 
brethren in these Jews. Miracles were less wonderful to 
them, because they knew less about nature and itslaws. Any 
miracles constantly renewed become commonplace. Habit 
takes the wonder out of everything. The heart that does 
not like to retain God in its knowledge will find easy ways of 
forgetting him, and revolting from him, though the path be 
strewed with blessings, and tokens of his presence flame on 
every side, True, it is strange that all the wonders and mer- 
cies of the past two years had made no deeper impression on 
these people’s hearts; but, if they had not done so, it is not 
unnatural that they had made so slight an impression on their 
wills, Their ingratitude and forgetfulness are inexplicable, 
as all sin is, for its very essence is that it has no sufficient 
reason. But neither are inconceivable, and both are repeated 


by us every day. 


Note the credulity of unbelief. The word of Jehovah 
had told them that the land flowed with milk and honey, 
and that they were sure to conquer it. They would not 
believe him unless they had verification of his promises. And 
when they got their own fears reflected in the multiplying 
mirror of the spies’ report, they took men’s words for gospel, 
and gave to them a credence without examination or quali- 
fication which they had never given to God. I think that I 
have heard of people who inveigh against Christians for their 
slavish acceptance of the absolute authority of Jesus Christ, 
pinning their faith to some man’s teaching with a credulity 
quite as great as and much less warrantable than ours. 

Note the bad bargain which unbelief is ready to make. 
They contemplated a hopeful alternative to the brave dash 
against Canaan. There would be quite as much peril in going 
back as forward. The march from Egypt had not been so 
easy ; but what would it be when there were no Moses, no 
Jethro, no manna, no pillar? And what sort of reception 
would wait them in Egypt, and what fate befall them there? 
In front, there were perils; but God would be with them. 
They would have to fight their way, but with the joyous 
feeling that victory was sure, and that every blow struck, and 
every step marched, brought them nearer triumphant peace. 
If they turned, every step would carry them farther from 
their hopes, and nearer the dreary putting on of the old yoke, 
which “neither they nor their fathers were able to bear.” 
They would buy slavery at as dear a price as they would have 
to pay for freedom and wealth. Yet, they elected the baser 
course, and thought themselves prudent and careful of them- 
selves in doing so, Is the breed of such miscalculators 
extinct? Far greater hardships and pains are met on the 
road of departure from God, than any which befall his ser- 
vants. To follow him involves a conflict, but to shirk the 
battle does not bring immunity from toils. The alternatives 
are not warfare or peace, God’s service or liberty. The most 
prudent self-love would coincide with the most self-sacrificing 
heroic consecration, and no man can worse consult his own 
well-being than by seeking escape from the dangers and toil 
of enlisting in God’s army, by running back through the 
desert to put his neck in chains ‘in Egypt. As Moses said: 
“Because thou servedst not the Lord thy God with joyfulness, 





and with gladness of heart for the abundance of all things, 
therefore thou shalt serve thine enemies, in hunger, and in 
thirst, and in want of all things.” 

2. The faithful four—Moses and Aaron, Caleb and Joshua 
—are the only Abdiels in that crowd of unbelieving bastards. 
Their own peril does not move them; their only thought is 
to dissuade from the fatal refusal to advance. The leader 
had no armed force with which to put down revolt, and stood 
wholly undefended and powerless. It was a cruel position 
for him to see the work of his life crumbling to pieces, and 
every hope for his people dashed by their craven fears, Is 
there anywhere a nobler piece of self-abnegation than his 
prostrating himself before them in the eagerness of his plead- 
ing with them for their own good? If anything could have 
kindled a spark of generous enthusiasm, that passionate 
gesture of entreaty would have done it. “We beseech you, 
in his stead, be ye reconciled to God.” Men need to be im- 
portuned not to destroy themselves, and he will have most 
success in such God-like work, who, as Moses, is so sure of the 
fatal issues, and so oblivious of all but saving men from self- 
inflicted ruin, that he sues as for a boon, with tears in his 
voice, and dignity thrown to the winds. 

The other two had a different task,—to make one more 
attempt to hearten the people by repeating their testimony 
and their confidence. Tearing their dress, in sign of mourn- 
ing, they bravely ring out once more the cheery note of 
assured faith. They first emphatically reiterate that the 
land is fertile—or as the words literally run, “ good, exceed- 
ingly, exceedingly.” It is right to stimulate for God’s warfare 
by setting forth the blessedness of the inheritance. “The recom- 
pense of the reward” is not the motive for doing his will, 
but it is legitimately used as encouragement, in spite of the 
overstrained objection that virtue for the sake of heaven is 
spuriousvirtue. “For the sake of heaven,”—yes, but heartened 
by the hope of heaven. No, in Caleb’s former report there 
was no reason given for his confidence that “ we are well able 
to overcome.” ‘Thus far all the discussion has been about 
comparative strength, as any heathen soldier would reckon 
it. But the two heroes speak out the great name at last 
which ought to scatter all fears like morning mist. The 
rebels had said that Jehovah had “brought us into this land 
to fall by the sword.” The two give them back their words 
with anew turn: “ He will bring us into this land, and give 
it us.’ That is the only antidote to fear. - Calculations of 
comparative force are worse than useless, and their results 
depend on the temper of the calculator; but, if once God is 
brought into the account, the sum is ended. When his sword 
is flung into the scale, whatever is inthe other goes up. So 
Caleb and Joshua brush aside the terrors of the Anaks and 
all the other bugbears,—* they are bread for us,” we can swallow 
them at a mouthful; and this was no swaggering boast, but 
calm, reasonable confidence, because it rested on this, “the 
Lord is with us.” True, there was an “if,” but not an “if” 
of doubt, but a condition which they could comply with, and 
so make it a certainty, “only rebel not against the Lord, 
and fear not the people of the land.” Loyalty to him would 
give courage, and courage with his presence would be sure 
of victory. Obedience turns God’s “if’s” into “verily’s.” 
There, then, we have an outline picture of the work of faith 
pleading with the rebellious, heartening them and itself by 
thoughts of the fair inheritance, grasping the assurance of 
God’s omnipotent help, and in the strength thereof wisely 
despising the strongest foes, and settling itself immovable in 
the posture of obedience. 

3. The sudden appearance of the all-seeing Lord. The 
bold remonstrance worked the peuple into a fury, and fidelity 
was about to reap the reward which the crowd ever gives to 
those who try to save it from its own base passions. Nothing 
is more hateful to resolute sinners than good counsel which 
is undeniably true. But just as the stones are beginning to 
fly, the “glory of the Lord,” that wondrous light which 
dwelt above the ark in the inmost shrine, came forth before 
all the awestruck crowd. The stones would be dropped fast 
enough, and a hush of dread would follow the howling rage 
of the angry crowd. Our lesson does not go on to the awful 
judgment which was proclaimed; but we may veniure beyond 
its bounds to point out that the sentence of exclusion from 
the land was but the necessary consequence of the temper 
and character which the refusal to advance had betrayed. 
Such people were not fit for the fight. A new generation, 
braced by the keen air and scant fare of the desert, with 
firmer muscles and hearts than these enervated slaves, was 
needed for the conquest. ‘The sentence was mercy as well as 
judgment; it was better that they should live in the wilder- 
ness, and die there by natural process, after having had more 
education in God’s loving care, than that they should be 
driven unwillingly to a conflict whick, in their state of mind, 
would have been but their butchery. None the less, it is an 
awful condemnation for a man to be brought by God’s provi- 
dence face to face with a great possibility of service and of 
blessing, and then to show himself such that God has to put 
him aside, and look for other instruments. The Israelites 
were excluded from Canaan by no arbitrary decree, but by 
their own unbelief, which made their victory impossible. 
“They could not enter in because of unbelief.” In like 
manner our unbelief shuts us out from salvation, because we 





can only enter in by faith; andthe best that remain ie 4 
such a nature that it is impossible even for his love to ive 
it to the unbelieving. “Let us labor, therefore, to enter into 
that rest, lest any man fall after the same example of unbelies» 
Manchester, Engiand. i 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D., LL.D, 
UNBELIEF, REBELLION, PRESUMPTION, 


When the people determiped to send spies, it was not tp 
search whether the land was good, but if any excuse could be 
had for an already existent unbelief. Such excuses are 4). 
ways findable. How unreasoning is unbelief! They hag 
come thus far in obedience, in liberty, by the outstretcheg 
hand of God, through the Red Sea; been fed, watered, anq 
guided by direct Providence. Now they expected to go back 
alone, in disobedience, with no guide or protector, into slavery, 
Sinners are fools. i 

In order that there should be left no voice against their 
rebellion, against God’s plan and leading forward, they 
sought to stone those who knew the good land from actual 
inspection, and the good Lord from an abiding experience, 
Unbelief is not intellectual. They would not be reasoned 
with. When no man durst any more ask Christ any questions, 
they sought to kill him, Is there any honest unbelieyer? 
Rather than be persuaded out of unbelief, they would murder 
the persuader. 

What could even God do with such material, but let it 
perish? When, instead of immediate destruction, Moses said, 
Ye shall fall in the wilderness, and your children be led 
into the good land, they rebelled again, and said, We will go 
ourselves now (v. 40). Those who dare not go up under 
God’s leading and effective help, presume to go alone, without 
the guiding cloud, and in defiance of the warning and pro- 
test of Moses. When a child gets suddenly too good and 
obedient, suspect recent conduct. _ 

As the cloud went between the host of Israel and their 
enemies at the Red Sea, so the glory of the Lord appeared 
between these faithful spies and their enemies, the people. 
God cannot keep away from a man sublime enough to incur 
stoning for fidelity to him. 

Old Canaan was one of the least of the good lands God 
offers everybody always. Millions enter not in because of 
unbelief. 

Denver, Colo. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 


BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


And all the congregation lifted up their voice, and cried.... 
And all the children of Israel murmured against Moses and against 
Aaron (vs. 1, 2). How much those old Israelites were like 
our nineteenth-century Christians! If there is one thing 
above another wherein you can depend on the average con- 
gregation anywhere, it is in a readiness to moan over troubles, 
real or supposed, and to grumble at those who are in authority, 
whenever there is a reason—and a good many other times 
besides. Many a minister can testify that the only time he 
ever found his congregation absolutely unanimous was when 
it was complaining of some of his mistakes—or other doings. 
And many a choir leader or organist has realized that it 
is easier to get congregational growling than it is to get 
congregational singing. Moses and Aaron were the bes 
friends that Israelitish congregation had, and they had been 
doing as well as they could; but all that didn’t check the 
congregation’s complainings. It is not the reasonableness, 
but the unanimity, of congregational grumblings, that is illus- 
trated in this incident in the story of the Israelites, There 
is a practical lesson init for almost any other congregation 
than ours, 

And the whole congregation said,... Would God that we had 
died in the land of Egypt! or would God we had died in this 
wilderness ! (v.2.) Anywhere else but here! That is the thought 
of the average grumbler. He has learned in whatsoever 
state he is therein to have discontent. How many places 
there are which have been the hottest in America this past 
summer, and how many have had more mosquitoes than any 
cther place! It seems to us that you and I do have a little 
harder time than anybody else, whether we are at home or 
abroad. If only we were where we used to be, or where we'd 
like to be, then it would be all right, you know; but just 
here, with things as they are, how can we be expected to 
be cheerful or contented? Yet all the while we are just 
where God has located us; and he has been doing the very 
best he can do in our behalf. It isn’t reasonable, but it is 
natural,—obh, so natural!—that we should be discontented 
and uneasy. 

Wherefore doth the Lord bring us into this land? .. . Let us 
make a captain, and let us return into Egypt (vs. 3, 4). Recog- 
nizing God as our leader is not, by any means, the same a3 
rejoicing in the guidance of God. Many a man who believes 
that his way is divinely chosen and ordered for him, is all 
the readier on that very account to complain of his lot, and 
to find fault with God for assigning it to him. And many 4 
man really believes that he can do better for himself than 
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God is doing for him. There is hardly one of us who has 
not, at one time or another, wanted to take things into his 
own hand, or to put himself under some other guide than 
God, in order to get back into some Egyptian bondage from 
which he had recently been delivered by God. If there is 
one thing in all this world that we ought to be grateful for, 
it is that God holds us back from doing as we want to do, 
when we want to do what we oughtn’t to do. 

And Joshua... and Caleb... rent their clothes, ... saying, ... 
Rebel not against the Lord, neither fear ye the people of the land 
(vs. 6-9). That was sensible counsel, as well as the counsel 
of faith, And the counsel of faith is always sensible counsel. 
The wisest thing for a child of God to do in any emergency 
is to trust God implicitly, and to do just as God directs. No 
matter if there is a waste desert under our feet, and a burn- 
ing sky over our heads, and a fierce enemy just in front of 
us, When we are in God’s service, and are led of God, the 
only sensible thing to do is to keep up and to press on, 
assured that our very enemies shall prove a help to us in our 
progress to a land of privilege and of fullness. Sight may 
show only obstacles and perils; but faith shows triamph and 
rejoicing beyond all that is to be seen with the eye of sense. 
It is easy to be influenced by sight; it is better to be guided 
by faith. 

But all the congregation bade stone them with stones (v. 10). 
That is a pretty return for good, sensible advice! Nor is 
that the last time that such advice has brought such return. 
He who ventures to tell others what they ought to do, when 
they don’t want to do it, is liable to be stoned with stones for 
his temerity. Yet it is better to be true to the right and be 
stoned, than to yield to a wrong popular opinion and—go to 
Congress. It must be borne in mind, however, that a man 
may be stoned by his neighbors for some other reason than 
because he was true, and gave wise counsel. Being stoned is 
not in itself a proof of well-deserving. Both Achan and 
Stephen were stoned, but for very different reasons. It is 
better to be like Joshua and Caleb in fidelity without being 
stoned, than to be stoned without being like Joshua and Caleb 
in fidelity. This is a lesson we would all do well to bear in 
mind, when we have to decide whether we shall go with the 
crowd or go against it. 

Philadelphia. 





TEACHING HINTS, 
BY A. F, SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


Ours is a sad lesson to-day. Let the teacher first bring out 
the lesson facts. After the unbelieving report of the ten 
spies, the people were filled with fear. All night the voice 
of weeping was heard in the camp. Plunged in despair, the 
people murmured against Moses and his brother. They 
wished that they had died in Egypt, or perished in the 
wilderness. They went farther than this, and actuflly 
charged God with having brought them into the wilderness 
to fall by the sword. Then they began to take counsel to 
elect for themselves a leader, and return to the land of their 
captivity. 

To stem this tide of senseless feeling, Moses and Aaron fell 
on their faces before the people, while Caleb and Joshua 
tried in vain to assure them that, with the help of God, they 
were well able to possess the and. But all was useless. The 
people in their blind rage took up stones, and were about to 
stone them to death. Had it not been for the miraculous 
interposition of God, these noble men would have been killed 
on the spot. But just at that juncture God revealed his glory 
in such overwhelming manner that the people were restrained 
from carrying out their wicked designs. As the lesson does 
not give the result of this rebellion of the people, the teacher 
must do so. ‘The consequence of this rebellion was that none 
of the people who were over twenty years of age entered the 
land; but all, after forty years of wandering, fell in the desert. 
“They could not enter in because of unbelief”” Had they 
only trusted the power and the promise of God, they would 
all have been safe in the land, probably, within less than one 
month. As it was, they never got in at all. 

How was it that the people acted as they did? How could 
they thus rebel against their earthly rulers, and even against 
God himself? It was because they were more willing to 
listen to the words of men than to the promise of God. Had 
they listened to the voice of faith, they would have heard 
her say: “God has already delivered us often. He has never 
failed us in our time of need. Therefore he will not fail us 
now.” Instead, therefore, of murmuring, they would have 
betaken themselves to prayer. And the result would have 
been that God would have given them the victory over all 
their foes. It was the hearkening to the voice of unbelief 

that was the source of all their woes. Faith said, “We can 
getin.” And it would have got in. Unbelief said, “We 
cannot get in.” And it did not enter the land: 

Let the teacher now turn to the fourth chapter of Hebrews, 
and read the first verse: “ Let us therefore fear lest, a promise 
being left us of entering into his rest, any of you should seem 
to come short of it.” From this it would seem as if the apos- 
tle thought that the people to whom he was writing were in 
danger of making the same mistake that the Israelites made. 


which the Israelites were journeying, and he fears that they 
will lose that blessed rest. What was the rest of which he 
was speaking ? It was none other than the rest of heaven, 
And can any one lose heaven through unbelief? Certainly. 
There are mu.titudes that will never see the rest of that land, 
simply because they will not believe what the Word of God 
says. Who are these who will thus lose the rest that remain- 
eth for the people of God? 
1, All who are trusting to their good works. To trust to 
my good works is unbelief. How so? Because the Word 
of God says that by the deeds of the law shall no flesh be 
justified. But he who is trusting to reach heaven by good 
works, is practically saying that this is not true. Thus he 
is guilty of not believing the Word of God. But God will 
not take any one to himself who calls him a liar. Why 
should he? 
2. All who are trusting in church-membership, or in any 
outward thing whatsoever. Some believe that because they 
are baptized, and have been confirmed, and are church- 
members, therefore they will be saved. But this is not in 
accordance with what the Master said. He never said, “If 
ye are church-members, ye shall be saved.” But he did say, 
“Except a man be born again, he cannot see the kingdom of 
God.” And when any one says anything different from this, 
he is denying what the Son of God affirmed. But to deny 
that is to say that he uttered a falsehood, And God will 
never take any one to heaven. who says that Jesus lies, Why 
should he? 
, 3. All who trust in the mercy of God without repenting 
of their sins. There are many who say that God,is a God 
of mercy, and that, therefore, he will not punish the sinner 
forever. But God has said that the soul that sinneth shall 
die. He has also said that there is no other name given 
under heaven among men whereby we may be saved but the 
name of Jesus. Whosoever, then, says that that is not the 
only way, is in reality charging the Word of God with un- 
truthfulness. But God will not take any one to himself who 
charges him with saying what is not true. Why should he? 

Who, then, will get to that rest of which we have been 
speaking? Only those who accept the Word of God, and 
really believe it. They, and they only, will enter that abode 
of blessedness. Faith will be the golden key that will open 
the door and give them admittance. But unbelief only locks 
the door and throws the key away. Let no one be deceived. 
God is not mocked. Punishment will just as surely follow 
unbelief to-day, as it did in the times of the Jews. Not one 
of them entered, even asGod had said. And just so, not a soul 
out of this school will ever enter heaven on any other con- 
ditions than those laid down in the Word of God. 

New York City. 





A LAYMAN’S HINTS. 
BY GEORGE W. CABLE. 


Different peoples gather into national form around different 
central ideas. The great purpose of one will be commercial 
empire; of another, military dominion or glory; of another, 
civil liberty; and so on. For a nation to turn away from its 
great central purpose can never be excused, except it be to 
exchange that purpose for a higher one. Then the act is 
noble; otherwise it is base; and if the descent is from a great 
and righteous design, it is, especially for that nation, a great 
and shameful sin. 

The Hebrews, with probably a more conscious and visible 
intention than had ever elsewhere been seen, had nationalized 
themselves about the idea of the true and faithful church of 
the true and holy God existing as a free and righteous nation ; 
and on that idea had staked its expectations of national 
preservation, prosperity, and happiness, It was the finest 
thought that the condition of the ancient world gave room 
for. A practical idea, the finest possible until the widening 
powers of peace and righteousness among the nations could 
make way for the loosing of religion from national bonds and 
from the ties of its unequal marriage with civil government, 
and could usher it into a wider spiritual liberty. 

Any other nation of that age might have abandoned their 
national design, swarmed into Fgypt, and bowed their necks 
to bondage, yet their sin not have been comparable to that 
of Israel when Israel cried, “Let us return into Egypt.” 
For the height from, as much as the depth to, which a nation 
sins, is a measure of its fall. For America to sin against civil 
liberty or religious freedom is worse than for any other nation 
on earth to do the same thing. 

The Hebrew nation was the visible church of God. No 
sin is as bad as can be until it is committed by the church. 
But Israel’s sin at Kadesh was greatest in this,—that it was 
at once the nation’s and the church’s abandonment of their 
accepted and supreme mission, their divine appointment to 
set up within chosen, advantageous geographical bounds, 
and under favorable national organization, an indissoluble 
union of pure worship, pure conduct, and their sure rewards, 

Did this gross, crude, benighted race of fugitive slaves grasp 
thisidea? Completely, no; butsufficiently, yes; some much, 
some little. The whole matter had been reduced to the sim- 


spirit of faithfulness to, rightful authority. “All that the 
Lord hath commanded will we do,” they had cried; and 
all that the Lord had commanded was reduceable to this: 
Follow Moses, That was the whole practical side of the 
matter just as entirely as the whole practical side of Chris- 
tianity is simply to follow Christ. ‘ 
Hence the one practical exhortation of Caleb and Joshua, 
the one safe course of every soul, of every church, of every 
nation, in every hour of doubt, danger, temptation, dismay, 
fear, anger, or anguish: “Only rebel not against the Lord.” 
The word is to every man, woman, child, family, nation, and 
church, in every age and at every Kadesh: Rebel not, Fear 
not, Go straight on. Stay as near to God’s commandments 
and your high office as you know how, go forward, and trust 
the results to him. The apostle, in his letter to the Hebrews, 
reduces all Israel’s sins at Kadesh to two: “They were not 
able to enter in because of unbelief,” and “They ... failed 
to enter in because of disobedience,” 
But—to go back to our last lesson—what bred this unbelief 
and disobedience? They came of trying to walk by sight, 
and not by faith, And still behind that lay the lack of a 
true and total consecration to their divine office and mission. 
How about ourselves? The Canaan of the Christian Church 
to-day is the evangelization of a heathen world. The Kadesh 
on its desert border is the question of her people’s consecra- 
tion of their substance to the work, The Israelites were 
called on to take great risks, as they seemed, not to their poor 
wealth alone, but to their lives, their wives, their little ones. 
Had those poor Israelites more to do than we ought to under- 
take? Where is our better consecration that makes us less 
unbelieving and more obedient than they? How many gen- 
erations, since the Epistle to ine Hebrews was written, have 
laid their bones around this Kadesh-barnea! 

Northampton, Mass, 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER, 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


What did the twelve spies tell about the land? Did all 
the twelve agree in reporting the country and its fruits? 
What of the people they saw there? What did they say of 
the cities? 

The People Wept that Night.—They cried aloud all night 
long; they moaned and groaned, and complained against 
Moses and Aaron: “Would God that we had died in the 
land of Egypt.” “Would God we had died in this wilder- 
ness.” Why had they not died in the desert before that 
time? Why were they not all drowned in the Red Sea? 
They did not forget who had brought them all the way; but 
instead of thanking him they even blamed God, and asked, 
“Wherefore hath the Lord brought us into this land, to fall 
by the sword?” What could the children have thought in 
that night of weeping? Did they feel frightened, and ery 
too? The people were all discouraged and discontented. 
Had any dreadful thing happened to make them so? Was 
there any new or real reason why in every tent and every 
group they should say, “Oh! wé never shall be able to con- 
quer the people in that land.” “It was because God hated 
us that he brought us here to deliver us up to these savage 
people, that our wives and our little ones should die by the 
sword.” ‘There are many fears and tears nowadays like those 
of the unhappy Jews that night. The most silly and wicked 
of all fretting is to worry about what never happened, and 
perhaps never will; to forget God’s goodness in the past, and 
doubt him for the future. 

Their Plan.—They began to ask. 2ach other, “ Would it not 
be better to go back to Egypt?” Could they expect the 
pillar of cloud and of light to go with them? Had they for- 
gotten all the dangers of the way? “Let us make a cap- 
tain,” they said—“ choose one from among us to lead us back 
to Egypt.” Did any of them say, “God is our guide; he gave 
Moses to be our leader”? No, “in their rebellion” they 
“appointed a captain to return to their bondage.” Foolish 
rebels! would it not need more courage-to start backward un- 
der a man of their choosing than to wait and obey the Lord 
who had already done such wonders for them? What had 
he said they should possess? Would they have any land or 
home in Egypt, even if they lived to get there? The only 
way to be safe from fear is to remember what Jesus said to 
his disciples: “Let not your heart be troubled: ye believe 
in God, believe also in me.” 

Moses and Aaron— What cou!d they do or say with this 
angry murmuring crowd? They could only cry to God in 
their distress. They fell down with their faces to the ground 
in sight of the people, who could see their leaders over- 
come with grief at the trouble they had brought, and be 
reminded that God saw them and heard their complaints. 
They could not have forgotten how Moses had prayed for 
them before, how God had forgiven them and led them on 
when Moses had interceded for them. 

Caleb and Joshua.—When the spies gave their report, what 
did Caleb say they were well able to do? These two men, 
Caleb and Joshua, stood before the people so grieved and 
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Maleb the day before had tried to quiet them. They both 
said, “It is a good land” —“ an exceeding good land.” They 
reminded the people of God: “If the Lord delight in us,” 
Did it seem as if he could have much pleasuré in such an 
ungrateful, complaining, crying crowd? He had often for- 
given, and if they would only trust his word he would do all 
he had promised. Caleb and Joshua knew and warned them 
of the wickedness of turning against God. “Only rebel not,” 
they said, and “he will bring us into this land, and give it 
us.” Had they any hope in his protection if the people 
‘should rebel and turn back to Egypt? The brave, true- 
hearted pair, only two men among two million people, tried 
to still the fears of all the rest, and bade them not be afraid 
of the people of the land. They said nothing about giants, 
but spoke of God-given strength if they would but listen and 
obey, “The Lord is with us,” they said. Did the people 
listen? Did even a few say, “Caleb and Joshua are right, 
God is with us”? 

The Congregation.—They were all of the same angry mind, 
so wicked that they hated those who would show them any 
good. They wanted to stop the voices of those who warned 
them, Stone them! Kill them! they said. Just‘usan angry 
crowd around Jesus more than fifteen hundred years later 
cried out, Crucify him! When Pilate asked, “What evil 
hath he done?” they only shouted yet more, Crucify him! 
Nobody asked what evil Caleb and Joshua had done; they 
were too blind with rage to see the good, and only anxious to 
kill them by throwing stones until they were dead. 

Caleb and Joshua Saved.—Moses and Aaron could not quiet 
the rage; but a sight appeared which silenced their cries, and 
proved how true were the words of the men they would stone 
to death—“ the Lord is with us”—as Caleb had said. Just 
when they would have killed him for saying it, the glory of 
the Lord shone over the tabernacle and before all the peo- 
ple. They dared not hurl a stone or lift a hand against the 
two men. 

The People Punished.—Out of the cloud God talked with 
Moses: “ How long will this people provoke me? and how 
long will it be ere they will believe me, for all the signs 
which I have shewed among them?” Again Moses prayed 
for them, and God spared them from sudden destruction,— 
except the ten men who brought the evil report which made 
the people murmur; for the ten all died. But God said that 
none of those who had murmured should enter the promised 
land. The very next day they must turn back from the way 
to Canaan and go again into the wilderness. Not one person 
who was twenty years old and more, should ever enter the 
land, except Caleb and Joshua. The people had said, God 
had brought them out of Egypt for their little ones to die in 
the wilderness, Those same little ones were to have the land 
promised to their fathers. How many days were the spies 
gone to view the land? A year for every day was to be the 
time of journeying; forty years long they were to wander, 
until all who were grown people then should die in the wil- 
derness. Our golden text tells us why they could not enter 
in, Is it not a fearful’ sin to refuse to believe God and his 
word? Is it less ingratitude to refuse to believe in Jesus 
Christ and in his love? Over and over we are taught, 
* Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved.” 

Do you remember any promise for “ whosoever believeth” ? 


Louisville, Ky. 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 
BY SELAH MERRILL, D.D., LL.D. 


ORIENTAL EXPRESSIONS OF FEELING.—Were such scenes 
as are here described to be witnessed in America, we should 
think the people were crazy. Three different classes of per- 
sons do three different things,—Moses and Aaron fall on their 
faces; Caleb and Joshua rend their clothes; and the multi- 
tude weep, cry aloud, and demand that Caleb and Joshua be 
stoned. All this excitement and trouble grew out of a false- 
hood circulated by some of the spies that had been sent to 
Canaan. Here is illustrated the generally worthless character 
of Oriental testimony. Consuls, missionaries, and others who 
have had experience in such matters, know that ten out of 
twelve Orientals will lie when they might just as well speak 
the truth. Among foreign officials in that country it is the 
rule not to accept the testimony of an Oriental unless it can 
be substantiated by other evidence, In any and every dis- 
puted case the question that is constantly before the mind of 
the official, supposing him to be an upright foreigner, is how 
to ascertain the truth. Scores of such cases came before me, but 
I will specify only one, that of the Shapira Manuscript of 
Deuteronomy, which made such a noise in the world a few 
years since. I took ample time, and did my work carefully ; 
secured testimony from many different people; and at the 
time I could have “proved” that the manuscript was forged 
by this man, and also by that man; that it came from such a 
place, and that it was never in that place; that such a man 
knew all about it, and that he knew nothing about it; but, 
knowing how natural and easy it was for Orientals to 
deceive, I was very cautious how I accepted anybody’s testi- 
mony as final. Another case in point is that of the famous 
Moabite pottery and the efforts of the English engineers and 


scholars to ascertain its origin. Oriental witnesses give their 
testimony always in the clearest and most positive manner. 
They are never abashed. They have a steady eye and a calm 
voice, even when they are lying the worst. They take the 
most solemn oaths in vindication of their sincerity. This 
awful lack of conscience in the dealings of man with man is 
one of the saddest features of Oriental character. Moreover, 
Orientals are very fond of exaggeration. Theirs is the land 
of story-telling. Stories, to be listened to, must border on the 
wonderful. In the East they have very little news, but the 
air is full of rumors, which come in the most distorted shapes. 
For example, I suppose that a dozen times, during my resi- 
dence in Jerusalem, [ heard of bloody conflicts among the 
Bedawin tribes east of the Jordan, in Moab and Bashan, 
when the fact was there was never any conflict, certainly not 
any bloodshed. The marvelous is food for the Oriental mind 
now, even more than it was in the days of Moses. The men 
who complained to Moses appealed to their wives and chil- 
dren to give emphasis to their plea, This is never true of 
Mohammedans; but Christians, and especially Jews, do the 
same to-day. Sometimes, when a case was to be tried, I would 
find the consulate full of women and children; they were the 
families of the parties in dispute, and the principals, as they 
were called, would say: “Sir, look upon my wife and chil- 
dren; have pity for them.” The hope is that a sight of the 
family, or of their distress and tears, may influence the judge 
favorably towards the case of the father and husband. The 
Hebrews at present, like those of old, act from impulse, and not 
from deliberation, They have more regard for their personal 
interest than they have for their leaders or the public good. 
Andover, Mass. 


BY JACOB MAYER, PH.D. 


WEEPING AND RENDING oF CLoTHES.—lIt is not at all 
unusual, even nowadays, to see an Israelite “lifting up his 
voice and weeping” on mournful and sorrowful occasions. 
We have certainly not to look for him among those who 
have placed the claims and demands of modern civilization 
above the teachings and promises of orthodox and tradi- 
tional belief; nor is it necessary to go to Jerusalem and 
visit the “Jews’ Place of Wailing,” southward of the hall 
of the “Turkish Divan,” where the “strangers in the once 
imperial city of their fathers,” men and women of all ages, 
are engaged in their devotions regularly on Friday afternoon 
in mournful remembrance of a glorious past, and in tearful 
contemplation of the melancholy and hopeless present; you 
can see them, aged men and bowed-down matrons, long- 
bearded sons of Israel and their religiously educated wives, 
daughters, and sisters,—you can see them weeping in the 
synagogues on the day of atonement, where this day is still 
rigorously kept; you visit the men in their houses of worship 
on the eve of the “fast of the destruction of the temple,” and 
you will find them sitting on the bare floor or on footstools, 
and a burning wax taper in their hand, to enable them, under 
its dim light, to read, in a wailing manner and with a profuse 
flow of tears, the Lamentations of Jeremiah, holding a copy 
of that Megilla (roll), full of wax drippings, on their knees, 
And there is the funeral service, when a “rent,” is made in 
the coat or dress of the mourner, on the left side of the breast 
of the male, and on the right side of the female; furthermore, 
when, on reaching the burial-ground, the ritual called “Con- 
trite Recognition of God’s Judgment” is being read; and 
lastly, whem the mourners, in their “rent clothes,” meet in 
the desolate home, and sit down on the floor, thus to continue 
for seven days (except sabbath day). Yes, there is weeping 
and rending of garments; and the student of the Bible, wit- 
nessing this and all the aforesaid, has a vivid illustration and 
demonstration of weeping, etc., as we are told “the people 
did that night” (v. 1), and as is natural to the Orientals and 
their descendants, while the Occidental nations are given less 
to such clamorous expression and outward signs of inward 
grief and pain. This explains the fact of the weeping, though 
its nature, on that occasion, had nothing in common with the 
illustrative instances given above. It was from unbelief and 
in a spirit of rebellion that they wept all night, and thus 
brought punishment upon themselves and caused troubles and 
misfortunes to the later generations, among whom this refrac- 
tory spirit of an ungrateful people was propagated, and who 
were doomed to lift up their voice in weeping on every anni- 
versary of the destruction of the temple, just as their fore- 
fathers had “ wept all that night” of the ninth day of the 
month of Ab, on which day, afterwards, the temple was actu- 
ally destroyed ‘(Midrash Tanchooma and Tr. Ta'‘anith, 29 a). 
Their weeping was not “in season;” therefore “Joshua and 
Caleb rent their clothes” (v. 6), the upper garments; namely, 
as a token of grief, sorrow, humiliation, penitence, and affliction, 
and indicating that their “hearts were rent.” Did they not 
weep? Yes, they shed the tears of deep anguish and mourn- 
ing; out of their eyes rolled the pearls which, after the first 
man’s fall, God in his mercy had taken from his treasury, and 
dropped into the heart of Adam (when he was driven from 
the Garden of Eden), that it may appear in his eye for his 
benefit in joy and in grief (Midrash Ne‘elam). Such tears 
glittering in the eye of both the righteous man and penitent 
sinner are alike pleasing in the sight of God and powerful by 
their divine origin. So they were when Hezekiah shed them 
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(2 Kings 20 : 5), and so they are when the afflicted 
mingles his prayers and tears. For, says R. Elazar, sing 
the destruction of the Temple the gates for the admission o 
prayer have been closed (Lam. 3: 8), but the gates for the 
tears have not been shut up, as we read (Psa. 39: 12), «7, 
my tear thou shalt not be silent” (Zr. Berakhoth, 32 b), 
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THE GREAT DECISION. 


WE WILL GO TO 


EGYPT | CANAAN 


BY THE WAY OF 


TREASON. LOYALTY. 
GODLESSNESS, CONFLICT. 
BONDAGE. VICTORY. 
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“The fear of man bringeth a snare: but whoso 
putteth his trust in the Lord shall be safe.” 
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** They could not enter in because of unbelief.” 














HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“Begone, unbelief, my Saviour is near.” 

“Oh for a faith that will not shrink.” 

“Still will we trust, though earth seem dark.” 
“All my doubts I give to Jesus.” 

“Faith is a living power.” 

“My faith looks up to thee.” 

“Only trusting in my Saviour. 

“ Onward, Christian soldiers.” 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE, 


How large a proportion of God’s people prove themselves 
strong in faith when the testing times come? (v. 1; 1 Kings 
19:10, 18.) By what means may we increase our faith? 
Give some examples of strong faith in Old Testament history 
(Heb. 11). Give some examples of strong faith in New Testa- 
ment history (Matt. 8:10; 15:28). What tempers of mind 
and heart are the outgrowth of strong faith? (Acts 16 : 25; 
Heb. 10 : 34-36.) How does unbelief express itself? (v. 2.) 
Against whom are all our murmurings directed? (Exod. 16: 
8,1.¢.) How can a Christian, at all times, possess a contented, 
cheerful spirit? (Rom. 8: 28.) What is the danger in indul- 
ging sad and disconsolate feelings? (v. 3.) 

Name the five steps in the progress of Israel’s sin upon the 
evil report of the spies (vs. 1-4). How is every true man 
affected by the sins of those committed to his charge? (v. 5.) 
Why did Moses and Aaron fall upon their faces? (Num. 16: 
22.) How should we be affected by the decline of love and 
faith on the part of our brethren? (vs. 6-8.) Wherein lies 
our only danger of defeat in facing every enemy of truth? 
(v. 9.) What treatment from unbelievers does marked loy- 
alty to Christ invite? (v. 10; John 15: 19-21.) What effort 
did Moses make to revive the courage and confidence of this 
people? (Deut. 1 : 29-33.) What is the penalty of unbelief, 
and what the reward of faith? (Deut. 1: 34-36; Heb. 3: 
7-11.) Of what benefit is the story of Israel’s unbelief to 
Christians of this day? (Heb. 3 : 12-19; 4: 1-11.) What pos- 
session was given to Caleb in the promised land? (Josh. 14: 
13-15; 15: 13,14.) Why did not the Lord destroy the rebel- 
lious nation at once? (Num. 14; 11-25.) What qualities did 
Moses manifest in this prayer? How long a period of suffer- 
ing may a single sin entail? (ys. 26-35.) Is it, or is it not, 
possible to sin without any evil consequences resulting? 
How did the Lord make an example of the ten spies who 
discouraged the people? (vs. 36-38.) What effect had the 
lesson upon the multitude? (vs, 40-45.) 

Philadelphia, 


BY EUGENE TAPPAN. 


Teachers’ Questions.—1. How long since the Israelites had 
left Egypt? 2. Why were they, at this time, so near Canaan? 
3. What had been their desire to enter Canaan? 4. What 
promises of Canaan had God made? 5. What reasons had 
the people for faith in God? 6. How had Moses prepared: 
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the people for war? 7. How had Moses been at pains to get 
military facts? 8. State the great change that had come over 
the people? 9. Point out the exact cause of this change. 10. 
“What did the people wish had happened to them? 11. What 
did the people anticipate would happen to them? 12. What 
countermarch was planned? 13. What engrossed the thoughts 
of Moses and Aaron? ~ 14, What was in the minds of Joshua 
and Caleb? 15. Explain why Moses and Aaron fell on their 
faces? 16. In what terms did the good spies’ praise the land? 
17. What two things ought the people not todo? 18. What 
three reasons for not fearing the enemy? 19. What degree 
of doubt in “If the Lord delight in us”? 20. What appeal 
was made to the people’s love of potessions? 21, What 
appeal was made to the people’s faith? 22. What appeal 
was made to the people’s courage? 23. What was the matter 
with the people? 24. How was the stoning stopped? 25. 
What happened to the twelve spies? 26. What happened 
to the army of Israel? 27. What connection had forty days 
and forty years? 

Superintendent’s Questions.—1. What country was promised 
to the Israelites? 2. Why did the people weep and cry? 3. 
Who tried to encourage the people to go? 4. What did the 
people try to do to them? 5, Who begged God to pardon 
the people? 6. What became of the ten bad spies? 7, How 
long did the people have to wander outside of Canaan? 8. 
What does the golden text say of their unbelief? 

Boston, Mass. 








WAYS OF WORKING. 


——— 


HELPS TO PERSONAL STUDY. 


That which is called a lesson-help may be a lesson 
hindrance. In order to be a help, it must prompt to and 
promote personal study. There are helps that help, and 
there are helps that hinder. Mr, Arthur C. Anderson, 
of St, Paul, Minnesota, describes a help which he has 
found helpful, and which he commends to others 
as follows: 

“ Having found the method of preparing and teaching 
the Sunday-school lesson herein described:a success in 
my own experience, it has often been a question to me 
whether others might not be helped by it, or by such 
modification of the plan as their needs should suggest. 

“My practice is to take a sheet of unruled note-paper 
(four pages) of a size to slip into a teachefs’ Bible nicely, 
and then from some lesson-help to cut the Scripture text, 
which I paste verse by verse on the left of each page of 
the blank paper, putting as nearly as possible one-fourth 
the verses on each page. Having thus with shears gnd 
paste prepared a lesson-paper, the next thing in order 
is to prepare the lesson itself without the use of either. 

“ As the lesson is studied, I jot down in its appropri- 
ate place any truth to be brought out, any illustration to 
be used, any reference to be read. In short, my sheet of 
paper is to me what his ‘headings’ are to the minister 
who preaches extemporaneously. A word is generally 
enough to suggest to me a line of reasoning or a train of 
questions. 

“Wherein do I find practically that such a lesson- 
paper proves helpful? 

“ First.—The paper is of itself an incentive to careful 
preparation on my part as a teacher; for if that paper, 
as it lies between the leaves of my Bible, is blank to-day, 
my class will not be long in discovering why the lesson 
isn’t as interesting as it was last week. 

“Secondly.—By this means some strong point, one, 
perhaps, that my class especially needs to have brought 
out, is noted, when it might be overlooked. Or some 
illustration that will throw a flood of light on the text is 
preserved, when otherwise it-would slip from the mind, 

“Thirdly.—Thus prepared, I cannot have my thoughts 
stampeded, even by a class of boys who have seen the 
circus parade of the day before, and who are vastly more 
interested in talking that over among themselves than 
they are in talking the lesson over with me, 

“ Fourthly.—By this method I am able to hold a class 
to the study of the more important truths of the lesson. 
How many a good lesson is ruined by fruitless discus- 
sion of unimportant matters,—mere side issues,—sim ply 
because the teacher was flustered, and not prepared to 
Suggest something of more importance in its stead | 

“Lastly.—However much I may be indebted to one 
or another of the writers on the lessons, the form in 
which the thoughts are presented are thus made my own. 

“ All that is written above presupposes the Bible, and 
this lesson-paper with my own notes on the Bible text, 
to be the only book or paper used in my class teaching. 
It rules out entirely the ordinary lesson-paper with ready- 
made questions, and sometimes with their ready-made 
answers. How about some publisher’s getting up a les- 


BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


—_—_o————— 


[In view of the fact that the reception of a complimentary 
copy of a book is supposed to lay upon the editor or publisher 
receiving it an obligation to give it a notice in the pages of his 
periodical, the proprietors of The Sunday School Times have 
decided to decline to receive a copy of any book, from its author 
or publisher, with a view to its notice in these pages. From 
among the many new books issuing from the press, such, and 
such only, are selected, for notice in this department, as are, in 
the opinion of the Editor, worthy of the special attention of the 
readers of The Sunday School Times, Books that are desired 
for such notice are purchased through the ordinary trade chan- 
nels, Announcements of new books, either by circular or by 
personal letter, are, however, always welcomed by the Editor.] 





PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION.* 


Dr. Strong’s big volume of six hundred and thirty- 
two pages of small type is a clear case of the half being 
more than the whole. More than half the book is some- 
thing else than the title-page warrants the reader to expect, 
and covers such questions as the proceedings of councils 
of ordination, the polemics of close and open commun- 
ion, the merits of the Baptist Publication Society, the 
supply of ministers and their proper training for their 
work, the coeducation of the sexes, and other topics, all 
very needful in their place, but hardly in place in a dis- 
cussion of “ philosophy and religion.” If the first seven- 
teen papers and one or two of those that follow had been 
published by themselves, and in somewhat larger type, 
readers in search of discussions of the great questions 
would have been better pleased. 

That this mode of publication was not adopted is the 
more to be regretted as Dr. Strong is a writer for whom 
one would wish the widest circulation. He is at once a 
broad-minded man, a close thinker, and an earnest 
Christian spirit. In his general attitude toward theo- 
logical questions he reminds one more of the late 
Henry B. Smith of Union Seminary than of any other 
man; but his thought is his own, toiled for and fought 
for, not acquired by that intellectual covetousness which 
“makes haste to be rich” in these things, as Professor 
Drummond says. 

His opening discourse, in which he shows the need of 
a sound philosophy to theology, and therefore to religion, 
shows him a disciple of the Scotch philosophy of natural 
realism, while he highly appreciates the services of 
Coleridge to the theology of England and America. As 
a realist, he repudiates every kind of philosophical 
monism, whether it be the idealism of the Hegelians, 
the materialism of many men of science, or materialistic 
idealism of Herbert Spencer. He holds with Frederick 
Robertson that truth is made up of two opposite propo- 
sitions, and not of any via media between them, This 
principle runs through his thinking, and especially 
reappears in his treatment of the will, in two weighty 
papers, which both those who agree with his Calvinism 
and those who disagree with him just here will find well 
worth reading. He rejects the determinism of Edwards 
as abandoning one-half of the truth, and goes back, as 
does Coleridge, to Augustine and Calvin as presenting 
the truth in better balance and ampler recognition of 
the worth of human personality. He insists, as does 
Coleridge, that the will makes the motive effective, and 
not the reverse. And he finds in unregenerate humanity 
remainders of moral freedom, on which he bases the re- 
sponsibility of mankind generally for the outcome of their 
earthly probation. This from an assertor of the divine 
sovereignty certainly indicates a readiness to hold fast to 
truths that seem to contradict each other. 

Next in value to these discussions may be put his 
essays on miracles, on inspiration, and on the new 
theology of Andover. As to inspiration, he emphasizes 
the principle that this intimate contact of the divine 
Spirit with the human must raise human individuality 
to the highest potency, instead of depressing it, as has 
been assumed. Paul was the more Paul for being an 
inspired apostle; so that the strong marks of personal 
idiosyncrasy which we find in prophecy, gospel, and 
epistle, are indications of inspiration, not the reverse. 
He holds that inspiration is personal in its methods and 
litera] in its results. 

Dr. Strong has no sympathy with the Andover theo- 





* Philosophy and Religion: A series of addresses, essays, and ser- 
mons designed to set forth great truths in } sa pepe? form. my Augustus 
Hopkins Strong, D.D., President and Professor of Biblical Theology 
in the Rochester Theological Seminary. 9445 inches, pp. xvi, 632. 
New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son. Price, $3.50. 

The Reign of Causality: A vindication of the scientific principle 
of Telic causal efficiency. By Robert Watts, D.D., Professor of Sys- 
tematic Theology in the General Assembly’s Pelegs, Belfast. 7345 
inches, pp. xi, 414, New York: Scribner and Welford. 
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logians, byt their opponents hardly will thank him for 
any help b» brings. In his view the doctrine of “a se¢- 
ond probavion,” as it has been called popularly but 
incorrectly, 's the logical outcome of “the theology of 
exaggerated |ndividualism,” which has reigned in New 
England evetisince Jonathan Edwards, at least, To the 
same root he ‘traces what he regards as inadequate in 
the doctrinal téachings of such men as Taylor, and Park, 
and even Bushnell, while he sees in the Christology of 
Andover, and its elevation of the Christian consciousness 
into an authority of high rank, elements taken from 
Schleiermacher. This criticism is especially interesting 
as coming from a Baptist, as that denomination always 
has been regarded as the most strenuous assertors of 
Christian individualism as a ruling principle in both 
theory and practice. But Dr. Strong’s account of the 
genesis of the New Theology is defective in that it makes 
nothing of the influence of Frederick Maurice, whose 
name does not seem to be found anywhere in his book, , 
This book can certainly be commended to every one 
who wishes for solid thinking on one of the greatest of 
topics, 

It is fourteen years since the delivery of Professor 
Tyndall’s Belfast address called out in reply Dr. Watts, 
as the official local representative of theology. Since 
that event, Professor Watts seems to have paid very close 
attention to the controversy with scientific materialism 
in its successive phases, and his “Reign of Causality” 
is a series of papers discussing these, which he has col- 
lected from the periodicals. He shows some Irish humor 
in calling his introductory chapter an “Irenicon.” He 
seems to have cut his olive-branch out of a black-thorn 
hedge, for it serves admirably the uses of a shillalah, 
It is not with science in the monistic phase, championed 
by its present chief spokesman, that Dr. Watts wants any 
peace. Inthe permanent interest of science itself, he 
claims, he must resist theories which with Hume find 
in cause nothing more than uniformity of succession, ag 
this robs science itself of its leading motive to research 
on the one side, while it strikes at all teleologic inter- 
pretations of the universe on the other. 

Dr. Watts has the polemic temper, which concedes 
nothing except under logical necessity, and defends even 
unimportant positions with vigor. As good theists as he 
have found in the denial of causal efficiency inside 
nature and of the “‘impreznable barriers which sunder 
species,” nothing inconsistent with the theistic view of 
the world’s origin and government. Sir Isaac Newton, 
for instance, as Professor F. W. Newman shows, regarded 
the force of gravitation as a divine action. Dr. Watts 
alleges him as teaching that “every particle attracts 
every other with a force which varies directly as the 
mass, and inversely as the square of the distance;” and 
Newton is so quoted in a thousand text-books, But his ~ 
real position is, that matter behayes as though particle 
attracted particle in this way; he did not ascribe to mat- 
terthe kind of omnipresence which is commonly supposed 
as identical with the theory of gravitation. 

More readers will be attracted by Dr. Watts’s chapter 
in review of Professor Drummond than by any other, 
It is, after the examination of the utilitarianism of 
Bain and Mill, the ablest thiag in the book. He begins 
by meking the clever point that both Spencer and Tyndall 
dissent from the Scotch professor’s central affirmation 
that there is a continuity of natural law in the spiritual 
sphere. As to the identification of the law of biogenesis 
with that of regeneration, Dr. Watts contends that this 
would involve, not the renewal of the sinner, but hig re+ 
placement by a being of different identity. And he justly 
objects that the analogy between reversion to type and 
moral degeneracy breaks down, because in a scientific 
point of view the reverted rose or dove is a higher, and 
not a lower, form of life than the fancy pigeon or the 
garden rose. And he very strongly objects to the quiet- 
ism of Professor Drummond’s theory of spiritual growth 
as inconsistent with the plain injunctions of the apostle 
to “grow in grace,” and similar passages, 

The book is an able one, stronger than its author’s pre- 
vious work on “ The Newer Criticism,” But it is unequal, 
the best papers being the later in date. 

Mr. Watson is the most brilliant writer of the thrge, 
Indeed, the tendency to epigram is a weakness in him, 
as it sometimes tends to obscure the sense, and at others 
to suggest doubt of the deliberateness of his judgment, 
He has that rare defect in writers of this age,—a want 
of profusion. He never wastes a sentence, and rarely a 
clause, in adjusting himself to the slowness of men less 
alert of mind than heis, On the other hand, he at time 


rises to a very genuine and earnest eloquence, which 
shows that his heart is in the matter, and that he is no 
intellectual gladiator after the fashion of Mr. Mallock. 
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His own position is that of a believing evangelical 
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Christian; and as such he examines the new theology 
of Professor Drummond, the new millennium of Herbert 
Spencer, and the new ethics of Matthew Arnold, and finds 
them wanting. Exactly why he calls these the “‘ gospels 
of yesterday,” rather than of to-day, we are not told. 

In his criticism of Professor Drummond, Mr. Watson 
agrees on most points with Dr. Watts, but in his own 
way. He ascribes the success of the Scotch professor’s 
book not so much to the beauty of style, as to its exactly 
meeting the wants of two quite distinct classes of readers. 
Its unflinching dogmatism reassured those who were 
scared at the dogmatism of irreligious scientific writers ; 
its pronounced quietism equally gratified the class who 
love that kind of mysticism, and who have found nothing 
else to suit them in recent literature. Mr. Watson finds 
the theories of the book unsatisfactory from both points 
of view. He charges that its author has shrunk from a 
consistent application of his own principle, and that, 
where he has applied it, the results are anything but 
reassuring to Christians who look in that direction for 
confirmation of their faith. 

His discussion of Mr. Spencer’s “Data of Ethics” 
takes more space, and is very clever. He takes up that 
social philosopher's prophecy of “the millenium that 
must come,” and he examines its own worth, and the 
methods of its attainment. He finds it is not worth the 
having, as being an earthly paradise in which the 
highest good is the prolongation of life, the highest 
virtue good-nature, and the highest saint the man who 
never bought a bad picture or read a religious book, 
but enjoyed good wine and good cigars in appropriate 
quantities, bequeathed a sound constitution to his 
numerous offspring, and never had a day’s illness. He 
then finds that the movement of society, instead of 
eartying us toward such a social condition as this, is 
taking us in quite a different direction, as the capacity 
for pain, and the contrasts of personal idiosyncrasy deepen 


instead of vanishing as society becomes more complex. 


Matthew Arnold’s “Comment upon Christmas” fur- 
nishes the text for a finely ironical exposition of the 
manner in which the great critic spent his life “in beat- 
ing the bush with deep emotion, without ever starting 
the hare,” as he once said of a greater man than himself. 





Twenty years ago Professor John Forbes, D.D., LL.D., 
of Aberdeen, stimulated the biblical scholars of England 
and America by his work on the Epistle to the Romans. 
Tle there traced the train of thought by the parallelisms 
of Hebrew poetry, and shed great light upon some of the 
more difficult passages by recalling the essentially Hebrew 
modes of thought and composition which dominated the 
mind of the apostle. In an earlier work the same princi- 
ple was applied to other portions of the Bible; and now, 
in his old age, there appears his Studies on the Book of 
Psalms, in which the same analytical method is illus- 
trated. But it is not a commentary on the Psalms, as 
separate productions, though a number of these are 
analyzed. It is rather an attempt, by means of such 
analysis, to show why the Psalter as a whole exists in its 
present arrangement. Accepting the five books of the 
Psalter, Dr. Forbes subdivides the last book into three 
hallelujah books. The result isan important contribution 
to the biblical theology of the Psalter. Theauthoriscare- 
ful to disavow the ancient error of writing New Testament 
ideas into the Psalms, but he findsin them far more definite 
and positive conceptions than some of our recent exposi- 
tors. Whilethe work is written in English (and good Eng- 
lish), and can be used with profit by any studious reader, 
it appears to be better adapted for those familiar with 
the Hebrew, or, at least, those in the habit of minute 
research. It is pleasant to notice the patience and zeal 
of this veteran student in dealing with his subject. The 
simple Christian faith of the man shines out through all 
the learning and brightens the minutiw of his discus- 
sions. Remembering how much Dr. Forbes has accom- 
plished, one wishes that such as he were not overworked 
in Scotch and American institutions. As he confesses, 
“the engrossing occupations (till of late years) of a labo- 
rious situation prevented me from following out the line 
of investigation which had been opened up to my mind.” 
The editor tells us that the advance of years rendered 
the author unable to put the finishing touches on the 
volume. (954 inches, pp. xii, 276. Edinburgh: T. & T. 
Clark. Price, 7s. 6d. New York: Scribner and Welford. 
Price, $2.00.) 


An unusually vivacious and well-written story, called 
Unele Ivan, by Mary Branston, is founded upon political 
incidents in the Russian capital, and is told, in quaint 
and naive fashion, by Clarice, “the clever one” of the 
family of three little daughters. The scene changes to 
England in the latter part of the story, and the charm- 





ing episode of Miss Ray and Uncle Ivan develops the 
story into the domain of literature for older people. 
However, a first-class story for children—and Uncle Ivan 
is emphatically one—is of interest to young and old. 
Lessons of truthfulness, obedience, and loyalty to coun- 
try and friends, are ingeniously taught. (735 inches, 
cloth, illustrated, pp. 219. London: National Society’s 
Depository. New York: Thomas Whittaker. Price, 
75 cents, net.) 


The author of Scapegrace Dick, Frances Mary 
Peard, sends forth another bright, wholesome story, 
free from affectation, and of interest to both boys and 
girls, with the title of Prentice Hugh. Stephen Bassett, 
the. father of young Hugh, is a skilled wood-carver of 
lofty ambitions, deep affections, and a devoted Christian. 
While dying, he exacts from his son a promise to follow 
the trade of a carver; and Hugh, though eager to serve 
King Edward as asoldier, keeps his promise, and achieves 
a worthy reputation in carving the famous stone corbels 
in Exeter Cathedral, The quaint life of this period is 
picturesquely described. (7$><5 inches, cloth, illustrated, 
pp. 297. London: National Society’s Depository. New 
York: Thomas Whittaker. Price, $1.05.) 








FROM OUR NEIGHBORS. 


——_»——_—— 


CULTURE AS A FACTOR IN TEACHING. 


(Mary Bradford Whiting, in The Church Sunday School Magazine.) 


In listening to addresses to Sunday-school teachers, I 
have often been struck with the omission of a point 
which seems to me to be very important. The study of 
God’s Word and prayer are doubtless the two great re- 
quisites for successful Sunday-school teaching; but I am 
sure it will be found that the teachers who have their 
minds most stored with knowledge are those who are 
best able to give an interesting lesson. This is an gge 
in which we find so much exaltation of the human in- 
tellect that it may be thought unnecessary to urge its 
claims upon any one, and yet there are many who sys- 
tematically neglect the cultivation of their minds, and 
stigmatize learning as “worldly.” The exact meaning 
of this phrase is difficult to define; for those who use it 
generally confound its technically theological sense with 
God’s great world, in which we all live,and move, and 
have our being. The powers of the mind are gifts from 
God, as well as the powers of the soul, and those who 
scorn and neglect them will have to render an account 
as unprofitable servants who have laid up their talents 
in a napkin, instead of using them in their Master’s 
service, 2 

Much of this depreciation of study comes from those 
who are glad to find a plausible excuse for their idleness; 
it is very pleasant to veil one’s dislike for hard work 
under the guise of a Christian virtue! I would not for 
a moment imply that study of any kind should interfere 
with the more distinctly religious work which comes in 
our daily path, but I do say that many who excuse them- 
selves from mental effort by the plea of having more 
important things to do, are simply actuated by the dis- 
like of using their brains. 

But the objection is often made, “ How can any study 
that I take up bear upon my Sunday-school teaching? 
Surely, I need no more than plain Bible truths to set 
before my children?” 

The answer to this is twofold,—in the first place, 
unless you make your teaching as wide and varied as 
possible, how are you to find apt illustrations for your 
lessons? The teacher who merely copies everything 
from the book which is given to him is not worthy to be 
called a teacher; such a lesson can never come with any 
living force to the children. All one’s experience must 
be laid under requisition, and to do this thoroughly and 
well requires a cultivated mind. For my own part, I 
have scarcely ever read a book which ‘has not furnished 
me with some incident, or some idea, which I have intro- 
duced into Sunday-school lessons. The uses of history 
are so apparent as hardly to need naming, but in these 
days of universal education no superficial knowledge is 
safe; there must be real study, and an accurate grasp of 
the subject, before it can be used for illustrations, Greek, 
Roman, and modern history are all of the utmost im- 
portance, while Egypt, Assyria, and Babylon possess 
histories the value of which is wellnigh immeasurable. 

There is no limit to the effect that a really good poem 
will have, when quoted as though the teacher felt the 
words he utters; Tennyson’s exquisite lines on prayer, 
or his verses on the tive foolish virgins, can be appre- 
ciated by the most uneducated children; Longfellow’s 
poems, Mrs, Browning’s, and even Milton’s, will serve 
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to point a lesson with eloquence far beyond any which 
the teacher himself can give. But the lines will 
powerless if they are simply learned by rote, and repeated 
in a spiritless manner; they must be first laid to hear, 
and this cannot be done without appreciative study,—that 
study which so many shrink from because it will give 
them trouble. 

The newspapers, too, contain a perfect harvest for Sun. 
day-school teachers; the stirring times in which we liye 
are full of illustrations of the craft and subtilty of men, 
and of the wonderful workings of God. A teacher who 
neglects to draw his children’s attention to the march of 
events in the world, is losing one of the most important 
elements of usefulness at his command. From ship. 
wrecks and earthquakes to exhibitions and picture-gal- 
leries, there is nothing which may not serve to illustrate 
a Sunday-school lesson. 

Pictures are almost the best text on which to hang 
lesson, and those who cannot see them must take the 
trouble to read about them. Gustave Doré’s “Vale of 
Tears,” Holman Hunt’s “ Light of the World,” Sir Noel 
Paton’s “Man with the Muck Rake,” Edwin Long’s 
“ Anno Domini,” are all eloquent sermons in themselves, 
and there are hundreds of others, a description of which 
will rivet the attention of the youngest scholar. But in 
this case, too, there must be real study, the teacher must 
first have meditated deep and long over the picture until 
the lesson has sunk into his own heart, before he can 
pass the impression on to his scholars. 

Lives of great men are another fertile source of illus. 
tration, not only of such men as Carey or John Wesley, 
but of Sir Philip Sidney, Milton, Bacon, Dr. Johnson, 
the Duke of Wellington, Sir Walter Scott, and our 
lamented Prince Consort. These, and many more like 
them, carry lessons which can never be too often im- 
pressed upon the boys and girls in our Sunday-schools, 
The closing scene of Sir Walter Scott’s life is full of the 
most beautiful meaning. What words could carry more 
weight than those of the author of so many works, who 
replied to his son-in-law’s question, “What book shall 
Iread?” ‘Can you ask? there is but one!” ... 

Or who has not felt the power of Napoleon’s words 
when he broke in upon the atheistical speculations of 
his officers, with solemn voice, and hand uplifted to the 
stars, “This is all very well, gentlemen, but who made 
all those?” 

I might extend the list indefinitely; I might show how 
botany, zodlogy, physiology, astronomy, moral philoso- 
phy, and many more, are all full of the most interesting 
and illustrative teaching, but I must pass on to the second 
reason why study is an important part of a Sunday- 
school teacher’s training. I have spoken of the direct! 
effect which such study has upon the teacher’s lesson, 
and I wish now to speak of its indirect effect. 

All people are born with certain talents which are, 
capable of cultivation; a man who does not cultivate his | 
talents, never reaches to the usefulness of a man who! 
embraces all the opportunities which come within his 
reach, In these days of cheap books, no one, however 
poor, can say that they are unprocurable; the best works | 
in the language can be obtained for threepence or six- 
pence, and those who do not read are only those who 
have not the inclination. We have always time to do 
what we like, is a true proverb; if we wish to learn, we 
shall find time to learn, however fully our days may be 
occupied. We have the means of cultivation at com- 
mand, and cultivation strengthens the mental powers. 
Study does for the mind what exercise does for the body; 
there was much wisdom in the learned divine who, when 
a member of his congregation came to him in a low 
and: morbid state, advised him to go home and study 
mathematics! 

If we allow our minds to become weak from want of 
use, our Sunday-school teaching will suffer as well as 
everything else; we shall have no clear grasp of our 
subject, no words in which to clothe it, no force with 
which toimpressit. Our minds must be kept in exercise, 
and God has himself provided the means by which we 
may attain this end. ; 

Study is to our minds what food is to our bodies ; even 
those who say that God will give them words to speak, 
and so they need not exert themselves to gain knowledge, 
would hardly go so far as to maintain that God can keep 
them alive, and so they need not take any food. Yet 
the principle is the same in both cases. We have science 
and philosophy with which to strengthen our minds, 
languages and history with which to enlarge our mental 
horizon, poetry and the fine arts to elevate and refine us; 
why should we despise the good gifts of God, and say 
that we have no need of such things? Why should we 
be content with a lower level of knowledge, when 4 
higher is within our reach? Those who tell us that all 
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these things will pass away, ‘and be no more 
in the world to come, are only stating a 
supposftion for which they have no proofs 
toshow. We cannot tell what that bliss- 
fuf life shall be, yet we believe— 
“That we shall see, and hear, and know, 

All we desired or wished below; 

And every power find sweet employ, 

In that eternal world of joy.” 
But while we are living on this earth we 
are bound to use our God-given powers in 
his service, and if, as I have tried to show, 
all branches of knowledge can be pressed 
into this high and noble work of ours, let 
us show by our example that we are 
willing to exert our minds, and try to 
make our Sunday-school teaching more 
productive of glory to God. 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week, The 
veguiar edition this week is 128,000 copies, 
exclusive of a large number of copies used as 
samples. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time. The advertis- 
ing rate és $1.00 per line, with discounts of 
from 5 per cent. on two insertions, to 50 per cent 
onan advertisement running a year. An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 











sue for a year, or @ uniform amount of space, | 


weekly, for a shorter period, the whole to amount 
to not less than one thousand dollars, may have 
such a position in the paper, regularly, as he 
may choose, so far as it will not conflict with 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher’s idea of the general make-up of 
the advertising pages. All advertising, however, 
conditioned on an appearance upon the last page, 
will be charged an advance of twenty per cent 
upon the regular rates, 


Are you busy? Are you making money? 
If so, stick to it; you are fortunate. If you 
are not, then write at once to B. F. Johnson 
& Co., Pubs., 1009 Main St., Richmond, Va. 
They can show you how to enter quickly upon 
a profitable work. 


For sleeplessness use Horsford’s ‘Acid Phos- 
phate. Dr. C. R. Dake, Belleville, Ill., says: 
“T have found it, and it alone, to be capable 
of producing a sweet and natural sleep in 
cases of insomnia from overwork of the brain, 
which so often occurs in active professional 
and business men.” 


s. S. 


S. S. SUPTS. 
S. S. TEACHERS. 


WE WISH to do a little missionary work 
among you. Not that you need it, but we 
think your 8. 8. scholars will be benefited if 
you give heed to our short discourse. 

To speak briefly, we publish a great many 
books (among them the best and most popular 
8. S. books in this country) and the best maga- 
zines ever put into young folks’ hands. A 
postal to us will bring to you a great help in 
selecting hooks for the 8. S. library. 

It is a model S. S. magazine called “The 
Pansy” that we wish to speak of. Edited by 
“Pansy” (author of the famous “ Pansy” 
books), it is full of pleasant and instructive 
reading (32 to 40 pages). It is issued in weekly 
parts (8 pages) for Sunday-school use. . 


If SHOULD BE IN YOUR SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


To reciprocate our. courtesy in sending a 
free copy for examination, will you drop us 
a line if you have a good reason for not intro- 
ducing The Pansy? It will be a favor to us. 

At least, you will send for a sample copy, we 
trust (stating you are a supt. or teacher). 

D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Boston. 


IF YOU ARE POOR 


itp can afford to buy one of our _ Sunday-school 
gibraries of 50 Redes for $16, or nd for Srepies. 
GoopENouGH & Woetom, wt, Street, N. 


““OXFORD” 


Teachers’ Bibles. 
T. NELSON & SONS, 33 East (7th St., N.Y. 
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him for examination, the 
looking over the book, t 


“Teaching and Teachers” 


From the Rev. WARREN RANDOLPH, a D., Secretary 
of the International Lesson Committee. 


“Tf a choicer book on the teacher’s week has been 
issued, I have not seen it. Teachers in general, and 
the Sunday-school world in particular, ought to thank 
you for the invaluable service you have rendered.” 


From the Rev. James A. Wor D.D., Sunday- 
school Secretary of the Presbyterian Church, ‘i 


“T regard Teaching and Teachers as the most sys- 
tematic, philosophic, a practical exhibition of the 
theory and methods of Sunday-school teaching which 
has ever appeared. My wonder is that Dr. Trumbull 
has been successful in joan | the et namely, 
in writing the most complete volume on Sunday- 
school work in a style devoid of technical terms, and 
easily understood, aye and attractive to ordinary 
teachers and readers 


From the Rev. F. N. Petovuset, D.D. 


“The book is exactly one which I need; and I feel 
sure that it will meet the wants of a great many teach- 
ers. There are very few whom it would not make bet- 
ter teachers. It = upon me that it is the right 
book, at the right time, and most excellently adapted 


Any subscriber to The Sunday School Times can have a 
copy of Dr. Trumbull’s book “Teaching and Teachers” 
ublisher paying the postage. 
e subscriber may either retain it and 
remit the price ($1.00), or return it, paying the cost of return 
postage, which is fourteen cents. 
say: In accordance with your offer, please send me a copy of 
for examination. 





to help our teachers do better work.” 


sent to 


After 


In writing, you may simply 


From the Rev. J. L. HurtBvut, D.D. 


“T fully believe that this is by far the best work on 
Sunday-school nag = J which has yet appeared, and 
therefore the most desirable for Ganday-o4 ool teach- 
ers. It is philosophical and systematic in its plans 
poy Lal iny my yet withal so interesting in style, and 

ope ts illustrations, as to be able to compel a 
read ng from every one who begins it.” 


From the Rev. A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D, 


“Tam delighted with it. It is clear, crisp, practical, 
and much improved by the marginal notes. shall be 
able to make good use of it, lam sure, It deserves a 
very wide circulation. Every teacher should buy or 
borrow it for the sake of the chapter on Reviews.’ 


From F. G. Ensen, Missionary Superintendent for 
ee, North-west, of the American Sunday-school 
nion. 


“Tt isa book that is food, and teachers who read it 
carefully will grow. We prize it for the rich mine of 
practical wisdom it contains ; for the clear and forcible 
way in which it is pr and b it is not 
peers, the reach of the teachers who need just such 
elp, 








One copy of the book mailed, .  . 


Five or more copies to one address (each), .60 
Express charges prepaid. 


$1.00 





Address, 
P. O. Box 1550. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Watnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 


Publishers, 13 Astor Place, New York. 
America’s Best Farm Weekly will be sent 


10 weeks for 25 cents. Try it. 


_THE RURAL NEW-YORKER, 34 Park Row, New York.: 


TEMPERANCE TEACHERS. 


THE ILLUSTRATOR has a5. S. lesson in the 
September number. Send for it. 60 cents a year; 
6centsacopy. T. J. MORROW, Minneapolis, Minn. 








OOD MUS 


65c A splendid 5 
Royal Vocal Folio. Isction of eheice Songsby the 
mast eminent Compoaers. _ A pee one sheet music size 


R A 
Glorious Cause. Sere collection of Fe Teme 


erance Songs. This book is endorsed by the lead- 
ing Sos terion organizations of the country. 
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Songs for the Young People’s Meeting. “5°, 

Rev. C. H. OrrpHant. Contains a fine gelectizn 

of new and old hymns and tunes for use in Chris- 

a ow Societies and Young People’s 
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B R. M . Th 

Royal Praise. cts, eects.) BY Sunday-School 
Book, Contains a short cunaee in the ele- 
4 ia By S. Y, M 

Gospel Hymns Wo. 6. “Setx2, Py Saree, Mee 

BINS, This is the book now being used by Mr. D. 

L. Moody in his meetings. 

#,% Any of the above sent by mail on 
receipt of. specified price. 


PUBLISHED BY 


The JOHN CHURCH CO.,Cincinnati,0. 


And 19 East 16th St., New York City. 





The Newest Church Hymn 
Book, and the Best. 


~The nearest to perfection.” site 





For returnable sample copies, address the publishers, 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 
111 & 113 William St., New York. 
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WARD & DRUMMOND, New York. 
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ALBERT W. Borst. Pub ee and for sal 
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Our New S. 8S. Music Book 


Happy Greetings 


iS NOW READY. 


This book is purely a Sunday-school book, and is 
amply sup oy with music for the year round; some- 
thing ¢ , and enough of it to last 
for several yeauk, 

ao 35 cents each; $30 per hundred. 
wt pa pose to mail a specimen copy to every Sunday: 
Bo nd location of who sends us 10 cents, and gives 
name and locution of his school. 
We free copies. Add 


ASA HULL, Publisher, 
150 Nassau Street, NEW YORK. 
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ofthe Year 
A Sunday-school | programme of Music, Read- 

‘or HARVEST. 
Price, 5 cents; so cents per dozen, by Mail. 


JOHN J. HOOD, enisacipmas 


Philadelphia. t Pa. 
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HARPER'S MAGAZINE 


Our Journey to the Hebrides. 
By EvizaBEerH ROBINS PENNELL. With Illustrations 
by JosEPH PENNELL, anda Map. First Paper; 


Annie Kilburn. A Novel. 


By WILLIAM DEAN HOWELIS, Part IV.; 


Old Satsuma. 
By Professor EDWARD SYLVESTER Mornsm, With 
Eleven Lliustrations; 

At Byrams. 
A Novelette. By Lucy ©. Linum, Illustrated by 
FREDERIC DIRLMAN; 


Studies of the Great West. 
By CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 
Part VII. Memphis and Little Rock; 


A Midsummer Trip to the West Indies. 


By Larcapio HEARN. 13 Illustrations, Part IIL; 


In Far Lochaber. A Novel. 
By “’ILLIAM BLack, Part [X,; 


Harvest-Home. Old Song. 
Illustrations by Epwin A. ApBBry (including as 
frontispiece) and ALFRED PARSONS; 


The Woodland Caribou. 
By Henry P. WEi1s, Author of “ Fly-Rods and Fliy« 
Tackle,” etc, Illustrated; 


The New Gallery of Tapestries at Florence. 
Richly Illustrated ; 


Poetry: ’ 
THE MASTER AND THE REAPERS. By Zom 
Dana UNDERHILL; 

THE BELFRY CHIMES, By JoHN MuTR; 
SUNSET ON THE ALLEGHANY. By MaRaanue 
DELAND; 


Why Art thou Silent? 


Sonnet by WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. Page Illustration 
by ALFRED PARSONS; 


Two Montana Cities. 
By EDWARDs ROBERTS, Illustrated; 


Speeches One Has to Live Down. 
Full-page lllustration by GEoRek DU MAURIRER; 


Editor’s Easy Chair. 


By Georek WILLIAM CURTIS, 


Editor’s Study. 


By WILLIAM Dean HOWELLS. 
Monthly Record of Current Events. 


Editor’s Drawer. 
Conducted by CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER, 





Literary Notes. 


By LAURENCE HUTTON. 
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HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


‘Per Year: 


Postage free to all subscribers in the United States, 
Canada, and Mexico. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE...... covereeee4.00 
HARPER’S WEEK LY.......... ..ccccocesocese 4.00 
HARPER'S BAZAR. ....0:00.00.00s008 esveéis «- 4.00 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE............. 2.00 
Remittances should be made by post-office money order 
or draft, to avoid chance of loss. 


When no time is specified, subscriplions will, begin 
with the current number, 


jee HARPER’s CATALOGUE, comprising the 
titles of nearly four thousand volumes, will be 
sent by mail on receipt of ten cents for postage. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





T By Bishop J. HH, 
VINCENT, LL. D., 
TITER N oO ’ Chautauqua. 

A spicy book on the evils of the damece, cards, 
theatres, and wine. “Sincere and earnest; we 
like the volume.”""—W.Y. Hi ** Its spirit ts admir+ 
able.” —Con mprepactorantier, “Should ge into the hands. 
of theusands.”’—Messiah’s Herald. “ Gives both sides 
a fair statement.— Bapt st errs. Testes poung 
in cloth, giltstamp. Price, 50 cents FUN 
WAGHA ULs, Aster Place, New York. 








JOSEPH GILLOTTS. 
STEEL PENS 


GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION 1878. 
Nos, 303-404—170-604. 
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_ PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES ix published weekly 
atthe following rates, which include postage: 

ONE COPY, $!.00 ayear. The “ane price percopy 
forany number of copies less than five. To a new 
subscriber, balf price ($1.00). 

TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
Gents, $1.00 a year. ‘Yo new subscribers, half price (50 


cents), 
CLUB RATES. 
When the teachers of a school unite In subscribing 
for o number cf copies, they can have the paper atthe 
foliowing low rates: 


FIVE (0 NINE COPIES, one year, $1.50 each for‘old 
su 


‘viters, and half price (75 cents) for new. The 
total number of both old and uew together to be not 
% than five. 
TEN TO NINETEEN COPIES, one year, $1.25each for 
old subscribers, and half price (63 cents) for new. 


The tote. number of both old and new together to be 
not Jess than ten. 

TWENTY OR MORE COPIES. one year, $1.00each for 
@id subscribers, and h:ilf price (40 cents) fornew. The 
he number of both old and new together to be not 

@s5 cban twenty. 


If a school has had a club at one of the higher rates, 
and wishes, upon renewjng. © form a larger one at a 
lower rate, it is of course free to do so. 

FOR SMALL SCHOOLS. By an cquitable plan, the 
Smaller schools, which cannot well form large clubs, 
have the benefit of the very lowest clubrate, It pro- 
vides that when the entire force of teachers in any 
schoo!) is less than twenty, the club rate to such school 
shall be $1.00 each for old subscribers, and half price 
(® cents) for new, on condition that the order for the 
papers be accompanied by a statement that the num- 

r of copies ordered in the club is not less than the 
full nusober of teachers in the schoo!. ‘Lhis does not 
But th that every teacher must actually be asubscriber, 

tthat the number of copies ordered must pot be 
less than the full number of teachers. Persons who 

@ not teachers may be asked to join the club, in or- 


to secure the required number. Any number of 
Oopies in excess of the required number muy be sub- 
scribed for atthe sametime. Tbuchers belonging tothe 
same household may be counted ax ONK in making .uch 
a statement of the number of teachers in a school. For 
example: If there are seven teachers in a school, two 
of whom belong to one bousehold, and three to an- 
| ney! the club subscription need not be for more than 

r copies, in order to secure the low rate, 


WHO ARE “NEW” SUBSCRIBERS? By anewsub- 
acriber is meant one who bas not taken the paper at 
“7, time during the past two years. 

he shifting of a subscription from one member ot 
&# household to another in order to get the reduction 
offered to new subscribers is not allowable, although 
Rew additional subscripttons by or for other members 
of the household will be taken at the half rate. 


FREE COPIES TOCLUB ORGANIZERS. Any person 
ing a club of either grade (whether it is made up 
sorely of old subscribers, or of old and new together, 
or entirely of new subscribers at the balf rate) is en- 
Jed to an additional copy free, excepting in the case 
of any club for less than ten copies formed on the 
bs Small School Fn, (given above). When very large 
clube are formed, the organizer shall beentitied ‘o one 
additional copy, free, for every twenty subscribed for. 


HOW CLUB PAPERS ARE MAILED. The papers for 
a club will be sent either to the individual addresses of 
pe members, or ina package to one address, accord- 

ng to the preference of subscribers. The papers fora 

elub should ull go to one post-office, although in cases 

where a portion of the teachers of a school get their 

mail matter from one post-office, and others in the 
me school get theirs from another, the papers will 
sent accordingly. 

Different schools are not to unite in the forming ofa 
club, but each school should have its own club, at 
whatever price the number of copies taken entitles it, 
aud the name of the school should be mentioned in 
the order. 

Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 

itional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, each subscriber 
paying pro rata for the time that he is to receive the 


paper. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 

changed should be careful to name not only the post- 

ce to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state. 

If a club subscription is renewed by some other per- 
son than the one who sent the previous subscription, 
see person will oblige the yey by stating that 

he club he subscribes for takes the place of the one 

UTR TARE VOAT DY ..0.0.0.0 cccccvcsscccessccsccssecsceese 


THE HALF-RATE PLAN has been adopted because 
of the beliefthat no more judicious advertising outlay 
could be made than that for securing a Jair trial of the 

. A new subscriber is entitled to the half rate 


Rar one year onix- 

ie paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 

the time paid for, unless by special request. The pa- 

eee we) be ravers be discontinued at the 

ion oO é subscription, 

therefore be made early. p Renewals should 
ough copies of any one issue of the paper to en- 

able all the teachers of a school to exam it 

gent free, upon application. sehen 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row 
London, E. et ey receive yearly or Leman by d sub- 


scriptions for The Sunday School Times (the paper to 
be sent, postpaid, direct from Philadelph 
ecribers) at the following rates ;— rtd lato — 
rom 1 to4 copies, 10s. each, 
ee . a. ‘ 83.6d, “ 
copies and upwards .~C6a, “ 
Po secure x : aan 
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Scaly Skin 
PREVENTED BY 
(iticura 
-+ Soap é- 


TURING SKIN BLEMISHES, ROUGH, 
cracked, scaly, and reddened skin and hands, 

are 1 Raye by that most exquisite of 
Skin atifiers, the CUTICURA MEDICATED TOILET 





Tt stimulates the sebaceous glands to pour out the 
sebum or oily matter designed to lubricate the skin 
and scalp and keep them healthy, and thus pre- 
vents blackheads, parneiee. and many forms of skin 
blemishes not affected by any other soap. 

For preserving, freshening, and beautifying the 
complexion and skin, and imparting that velvety 
softness and whiteness of the hands so much de- 
grea. ¥ 3. is incomparably superior to all other Skin 
rs. 


Au! 

Sold everywhere. Price, 25c. -Prepared by the 
R DRUG AND CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass. 

4a Send for “‘ How to Beautify the Skin.” 
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Pearline &” 


Washing Compound 


Invented by James Pyle, New York, 1876, 
Introduced to the Public, 1877. 


An article to take the place of soap. One which makes clothing, 
paint, woodwork, in fact anything perfectly clean, with less rubbing, 
and in less time than anything yet discovered, and which is withal 
absolutely harmless. Above is a diagram of the comparative growth 
of sales during the last ten years—mark the yearly increase and espe- 
cially that of 1888, which represents only the first six months of the 
year. To-day PEARLINE is used in over one million families, from 
Maine to California. This wonderful growth in the face of many 
imitations, which are damaging to clothing and paint, and make 
people regard an honest article with suspicion, is marvelous and can 
be due alone to merit. 

A fair trial, which will eost but a few pennies, will make a convert of the most 


skeptical, See that you get the genuine article, which alone will give satisfaction 
ivery package bears the name of ‘‘ JAMES PYLE, New York. 
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CONSUMPTION, 
COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, 
BRONCHITIS, DEBILITY, 
WASTING DISEASES, and all 
SCROFULOUS HUMORS. 
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Almost as atable ascream. It can be taken with 
pleasure by delicate persons and childre 
using it, become veer ‘ond of it. It assimilates with the 
food, increases the flesh and appetite, buil 

vous system, restores ene: to mind and body, creates 
new, rich and pure blood, in fact, rejuvinates the whole 


system, 
LOOD 
PLES EVE, BOR AIN. 


This aration isfar superior to all other preparations of Cod-Liver 
Oil; ithee many imitators, but no equals. The results following its use 
are its best recommendations. Be sure, as you value heal pod get 
Chernts “4 gs ag LM 

Shemist, iy ass. 
Inailed freee gae-Sold by all druggists. 8 





MAGEE’s EMULSION is palatable and readily assimi- 
lated, and, in my opinion, the best combination of cod 
liver oil I have ever prescribed.—Louis W. , Sur- 
geon-General of Pennsylvania, Norristown. 

I have used MAGEE’s EMULSION in my practice with 
satisfactory results.—S. C. Thayer, M.D., Boston. 





Send rom old Glasses by mail. 

Wifi Gold Spectacles or liye Glasses set 

a pair of our i es or e se) 

with “ Diamanta” lenses for $3.00; usual price, $5.00. 

This method of fitting eyes never falls. Satisfaction, or 

money refunded. . NEMAN & BRO., Opticians, 
130 South Ninth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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177 W. 4th St.. CINCINNATI, O. 
CELLENT is a mild word to describe the re- 
ae ae pW RR. ty 
Food. Babies 4 “1 
tented, and children are made happy by its use. 
WOOLRICH & CO. on label. 


AL LIMBS. com 
Bee aes taal ibosition. Sy 








No OpoR WHEN HEATED. 
BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE 


Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
t have it "ihe ax him for ie 

Grocer ooge to have it on 
D. S. WILTBERGER, Prop., 233 N. 2d St., Phila, Pa, 

















NITURE POLISH. 
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WORTH REPEATING 


THE INALIENABLE BOND, 


(Lucy Larcom, in The Independent.) 


What is the best a friend can be 

To any soul, to you or me? 

Not only shelter, comfort, rest,— 

Inmost refreshment unexpressed; 

Not only a beloved guide 

To thread lite’s labyrinth at our side, 

Or with love’storch lead on before ; 
Though these be much, there yet is more, 





The best friend is an atmosphere 

Warm with all inspirations dear, 
Wherein we breathe the large, free breath 
Of life that hath no taint of death. 

Our friend is an unconscious part 

Of every true beat of our heart; 

A strength, a growth, whence we derive 
God’s health, that keeps the world alive, 


The best friend is horizon, too, 

Lifting unseen things into view, 

And widening wags’ | petty claim 

Till lost in some sublimer aim ; 

Blending all barriers in the great 
Infinities that round us wait. 

Friendship is an eternity 

Where soul with soul walks, heavenly free, 


Can friend lose friend? Believe it not! 
The tissue whereof life is wrought, 
Weaving the separate into one, 

Nor end hath, nor beginning; spun 
From subtle threads of destiny, 

Finer than thought of man can see. 
God takes not back his gifts divine ; 
While thy soul lives, thy friend is thine, 


If but one friend have crossed thy way, 
Once only, in thy mortal day ; 

If only once life’s best surprise 

Has opened on thy human eyes, 
Ingrate thou wert, indeed, if thou 
Didst not in that rare presence bow; 
And on earth’s holy ground, unshod, 
Speak softlier the dear name of God. 





MISQUOTING THE BIBLE. 


(E. A. Meredith, LL. D., in The Andover Review., 


Every one who has given any attention 

to our English colloquial speech is well 

aware how much it is indebted to our Eng- 

lish Bible. Consciously or unconsciously 

every day and hour of our lives we are 

making use of the phrases and expressions 
of the Old and New Testaments. They 

form the very warp and woof of our ordi- 

nary speech, That under these circum- 
stances a passage from the Bible should 
be occasionally misquoted would be but 
natural; but that, with our Bibles daily, 
or at least weekly, in our hands, any pas- 
sage could be continually and universally 
misquoted may well seem incredible. It 
is, however, true. Who has not heard, 
nay, who has not again and again employed 
the hackneyed quotation, ‘‘ He who runs 
may read”? It is not only constantly 
used in common conversation, but it is 
also a favorite commonplace of poets, prose 
writers, and public speakers. And who 
has ever seen or heard the words used in 
any sense but this—‘“ that the writing is 
80 legible that a man can read it as he 
runs”? Butassuredly the Hebrew prophet 
from whom the quotation is taken neither 
said nor thought of saying anything of 
the kind. Habakkuk is foretelling the 
vengeance which the Chaldeans would in- 
flict upon the land because of its ungodli- 
ness, and writes (Hab. 2:2): “And the 
Lord answered me, and said: Write the 
vision and make it plain upon tables that 
he may run that readeth it.” Obviovsly 
the prophet is to write so plainly that any 
one who reads it may understand it, and 
run away and escape from the comin 

vengeance. It isnot that he may run an 

read, but that he may read and run. 
Strangely enough the learned theologian 
Dr. Wordsworth seems to give the sanc- 
tion of his high authority to the vulgar 
but certainly erroneous use of this quota- 
tion from Habakkuk. (See note on 
Galatians 6:11, in Wordsworth’s Greek 
Testament. } 

In his “Budget of Paradoxes,” a book 
containing much curious and forgotten 
lore, the greaf mathematician De Morgan 
informs us that the well-known passage 
from the prophet Daniel, “ Many shall go 
to and fro and knowledge shall increase,” 
stands on the title-page of Montucla’s 
“History of Mathematics,” in its Latin 
form, “ Multi pertransibunt et augebitur 
scientia,” as a quotation from Bacon! 
Bacon had indeed made use of this pas- 
sage from Daniel as the very appropriate 
motto for his great work, the “ De Aug- 
mentis Scientiz,” and Montucla, who was 
probably better acquainted with mathe- 
matics than with the Vulgate, may natu- 
rally have supposed that Bacon was the 
author of his own motto. 
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= 
robbed of what belongs to it; but, on the | 


and, it ds sometimes improperly 
ae with what does not belong to it. 
There are several pr overbial sayings which 
are, very generally, but erroneously, sup- 
aged to be taken trom the Bible. God 
tempers thie wind to the shorn lamb,” and 
“Qieanliness is next to godliness, both 
come under this category. Both are, with- 
out doubt, very excellent sayings, but cer- 
tainly not biblical. The former, we are 
told by the compiler of “F amiliar Quo- 
> was first used by Sterne. who puts 
it into the mouth of Maria in the “Senti- 
mental Journey.” He adds that it is 
an adaptation of the old French roverb, 
“A brebis tondue Dieu mésure le vent,” 
and that a very similar passage occurs In 
that curious repertory of old saws, Her- 
pert’s “ Jacula Prudentum ”— 


tations,’ 


“To a close shorne sheepe 
God gives wind by meastre.” 


The other passage—“ Cleanliness is next to 


g' \lliness’—is given with quotation-marks 
jn one of John Wesley’ s sermons, But 
the origin of it is not known, The com- 
piler of “ Familiar Quotations ” says that 
fe Jewish lecturer reported in ‘‘ The Jewish 
World ” asserts that this proverb has. been 


for centuries taught by the rabbis in the 
Talmud, both as a religious principle and 
asa sanitary law. The common sayings, 
« Pouring oil on the troubled waters,” and, 
“The war-horse scents the battle from 
afar,” are also, asa recent writer in “‘ Notes 
and Queries” says, very generally believed 
to come from the Bible. But the Bible 
will be searched in vain for either of them. 
On the other hand, as the last-mentioned 
writer says, the expression by the “skin 
of my teeth,” which many regard as vul- 
gar slang, is in reality biblical. It is the 
unhappy. Job (Job 9: 20) who exclaims in 
the bitterness of his anguish, ‘‘I am es- 
caped with the skin of my teeth.” 

From the preceding examples of bibli- 
cal misquotations it is clear that may per- 
sons, unconsciously no doubt, are guilty 
of violating the command laid down (Deut. 
4:2), not to add to or take from what is 
written in the sacred Word. 


~ WANAMAKER’S. 


Closed at 1 P. M. Saturday. 











‘THERE ARE A HUNDRED PLACES IN THE STORE 
where prices have been squeezed out of sh: 
It’s always so when we get toward the thin edge of 
Summer. Count on saving half or third or quarter 
on almost anything that will soon be behind the 
season. 

FOR CHILLY EVENINGS OR DAMP DAYS, 
for comfort. Cotton-and-wool “ Ceylon” taunel f fils 
the bill well enou i Won’t shrink. 37, 


French Printed Flannel, every thread eee aeel, 
50 aiid 65e, 


A LITTLE EARLY TO BE TALKING OF HEAVY ALI- 
wool Blankets, but maybe you won’t be able to owes 
a pair on them when the frost begins to nip. 6 eee 8 
the pair, and as the market runs worth $5 ; our price 
Size 72X81 inches, 

‘HERE'S BEEN je ee OF HIGHER PRICES FOR 
Mexican Grass Hammocks. No matter; here isa new 
lot at the old price, #15 50. Colored or plain, 14 ft.,4 bs. 
No. 4 Palmer Hammock, $1.50, with pillow. and 


stretcher, 
JOHN WANAMAKER. 


DR. WARNER’S 


HEALTH UNDERWEAR, 


Made of pure Camel’s Hair 

EVate Mila: Wy -VOiase lie TS IM Aeke) Be 
DEES darceolcl-taelatelslana:l-lmaabetels 
Itis the most durable. 








It is free from all dye. 
e721) Matelaliaatecte: Maat: e-) alae 
It has special electric prop- 


erties. 
It is a protection 
colds, catarrh. 
tism and malaria. 
Manufactured in all 
Women 
leading 


price S, 


against 
rheuma- 


stv 


ind Children i 


s for Men. 
merchants Catalorue, 


sent on application 


Warner Bro’s, 359 Broadway, N. Y. 


Branch. 257 State St., Chiéaago. 








“ Cloaminet » 
BLACK 
ST OGKINGS. 


P. Robinson Co. 
Money Refunded if t ey 
Stain the Feet or Fade 

THE CLEA 


NFAST 
HOSIERY Co. 
by tks ry , ew, ‘York. 
‘a 2 West Mt 
tT 109 State Street, Ch 
49 West Street, Boe 
Bay Send for Price List. 
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we 3 ney tape-measure 


PLYMOUTH 
Mans, 


FREE °° to Sept. 1, samples of cloth the famoua Ply- 
uth Rock #% Pa 


ing self measurement b blan 
if you postion 


Go. wd aeuase 














Three Wonderful Sewing Machines 


THE NEW SINGER AUTOMATIC (Single Thread). 


“it runs with a breath.” 


THE NEW SINGER VIBRATOR 


More Modern, lighter running, and simpler than any other. 





THE NEW SINGER OSCILLATOR. 


Scientifically and mechanically perfect. 
Offices Everywhere. 


Perfection Guaranteed. 


The Singer Manufacturing Co. 


=~ (MAKERS OF 8 MILLION MACHINES.) 


New York. 








"EDUCATIONAL. 


‘END FOR CATALOGUE to the M. M. V. Insti- 
tute, Mystic Bridge, Conn. Both sexes. 


N ETZGER INSTITUTE, CARLISL EK, PA. 
P \ Day and Boarding School for Young Ladies. 
Reopens Sept. 21,’88. Miss HARRIET L. . DEXTER, ‘Prin. 





EST WALNUT ST. Boarding School for for 
Girls, 4501 Walnut St., Phila. Re-opens Sept. 19. 
Miss Je! TRAU AUTMANN, Prin, c ‘atalogue ona application, 


QEVEN GABLES, Bridgeton, N. J. Mrs. West- 
KO cott’s Boarding School for Young Ladies. Certifi- 
cate admits to Wellesley. Circular on application. 


ETHLEHEM, Pennsylvania. 
THORPE, 


pares for college. 
W ISS KIMBALL’S circular gives full information 
Pi, concerning her sehool for girls, in the delightful 
city of Worcester, Mass. Send for one, addressing 
Home School, Worcester, Mass, 


LASSICAL AND HOME INSTITUTR, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. Prepares youn 
= for colors: with home comforts and re. 
Mi ss SARAH V. H. BUTLER, Principal. 


ate wltISSES ANABLE: So 


For ona orus. yok AL A N.J., 
Will re-open denteanvar 26, at 66 Bayard Street. 


BIBLE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL. 


For or peeticaioss Paty 4 
THE WORDEN, 
1334 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


EVERY ONE STUDYING MUSIC 


will get valuable information free in the new Illus 
trated Calendar. Address E. TOURJEE. Boston. 


CARLETON SCHOOL sieve Mess 


Home and day pops. Select and safe oa per year. 
Next term begins Ropeetp pre 12, 1888, Bgroulars, 
address . CARLETON, 


Wars SCHOOL, Philadelphia. 

Boarding and day school for girls and young 
women. Prepares for cofiese, qpagonee in seminary 
course. For circular, address J. R. MILLER, D.D., 
1334 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


MORGAN PARK MILITARY ACADEMY. 


x. Christian family school for boys. Sixteenth r 
begins Sept. 19. For catalogue. send to Capt. EDN 
KIRK TALCOTT, Morgan Park, Cook Co., Ml. 


ORFOLK COLLEGE, for young ladies, Nor- 
folk, Vaopp. Old Point Comfort, First-class 
Northern ‘collége transplanted. DELIGHTFUL CLI- 
MATE FOR euses 4 v one. For catalogue, address 
I. CASSEDY, B.S., scoomaaee 








BISHOP- 
@ boarding- -school for girls Pre- 
F. I. WALSH, Principal. 
































EDUCATIONAL. 








EDUCATIONAL. 
Moores N. J.) ACADEMY FOR BOYS 
RY M, WALRADT (YALB), aa as 
Iss ™ @IBSON’S Family 


School pn Y¥qane Ladies and Eide Ginn mo 


Spruce St., Phila. Fall term begins Sept. 


MISS BARTLETT'S (formerly, mies Note). 


for young ladies, 33 Wall Street, New Haven, Conn, 
will open Sept. 23. Circulars sent on application. , 


MRS. S. c. JAGK'S 3 


Boarding and Day Scho Preparatory for any col- 
lege. Healthful and Deantifal loc Paty. Hazleton, Pa. 








INDEN HALL (Moravian) OumInNaes, at 
4 LITi'sZ, Lancaster Co., Pa, h year, Ofiers @ 
= and comfortable school hot al ‘ibvral eourse of 
stu thorough met Ss 

” ‘Rev. _H. BRIC KENSTEIN, | principal. 











EST r WALN UTSTREET SEMINA my he 
Young Ladies, opens Sept. 26. Is provid 
giving a superior education in collegiate, eclectic, ae 
reparatory ei also in music and art. 
ENRIE’ Al Kx UTZ, 2045 Walnut Street, Philaday 





Carrs ACADEM W, Ashburnham, Mass. 
Send for catalogue to H.S. COWELL, A.M., Prin. 


BS. J. A. BOGARDUS, , Home School for 
Young Ladies, 4035 C hestnut St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Sixteenth year begins Se September % 








CONNECTICUT, NEW HAVE: EN. 
M's. CADY’S Schoo! for Y oung Ladies. Prepares 
forSmith and Wellesley, andadmits to Vassar by 


certificate. Circulars. Eariy application necessary. 


THE RACHEL CARR BOARDING « pay 


SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
204 N, 35th St., Philadelphia, reopens September 19. 
Mrs. RIDGELY and Miss GOEPYP, Principals. 








ORW ALK, Conn. Norwalk MilitaryInstitute. 

Thorough teaching. Careful training. Moderate 

charges. Superior buil in ine. Gymnasium. Bowling 
alleys. Boat-house. ROBERTS, Principal. 


Dealings aeeetmery for young ladies, West 
Chester,Pa. 34th school bags begins Sept. 17. Good 
buildings, extensive groun beautiful and healthy 
location. sauguagse. music ‘drawing, paiuting, etc. 
$180 4 year talogues. DARLINGTON, Ph.D. 


ACHUSETTS Doresnire County, Great Bar- 

woo SEDGWICK INSTETUTE 

A select and limited or for young men and boys. 

oy for circulars, ete., o H. J. VAN LENNEP, 
E. J. VAN LENNEP. A.M., Principals, 


Br, CLASSICAL & MILITARY ACAD- 
10 branches. Prepares for University of 
Va., West Point, or business. 14 students of Univer- 
sity 0 of Va. last session. half session. 
Major A. G. SMITH, Bethel Academy P. O., Va. 


Miss Mittleberger and Miss Blakemore’s 
HOME and DAY bet teh wits 8 
1020 Pros: may pipens., Cleveland, O 
Reopens Septem 888. College a 


first-class BOYS’ 
Bunker Hill (il L) Academy. Fea cpad del 
rior advantages and results. Prepares for any college 
or business. Sixth year opens Sept. 10, 1888. Address 
the Rev. 8. L. STIVER, A.M., Principal and Prop’r. 


MoNTOOmesy WENN AnD SCHOOL. 


Has removed oat pan h for umg ladies and 
Sitio gage wi to the beautiful leSnsion. 1829 North 
treet. Reopens Sept. 19. 


WHEATON FEMALE SEMINARY 


= +t] somanees 
ratory, o! Seareinry, gna cabtheex Thorough in in- 
aanclion: Best of home influences. ‘Send _ fe ie 
to MISS A. E. STANTON, Prin., Norton, 


HELTENHAM ACADEMY. Boarpine ScHOOL 
for Boys, on Chelten fom near ao 
Extensive buildings, chape gympasium ; large 
uslness, 18 Military aril i Prepares 9 for ¢ college or 
18th year begins <—NTe. 
ev, Dr. C. Ogontz, near Phila 





























The Best School Forme, pater 
Pian ies 


Yr, Students 


PPEnANLON D.t SEMINABY,N. J, 200 
ON,D Pe. President, Commended b “4 

McCosh. Excels in health, discipline, home com 

and scholarship ; $250 covers all ex 

but artand music. Beautiful and complete cs ng exes 





TRIN FEMALE 6EM TNARY, For higher 

rof ame peoparenary and 

advanced course of study. Medenn anguages, Eng- 

lish, music,é@art. Steam heated, | ssenger fas bee 
Terms, . Send for catalogue O. year opensSep. 

Address, Isabella G. Frenc "iat, Kalamazoo, M: > 


DOUGLASS SEMINARY, “zancer>: 


healtnful. t.5. Location and buildings pleasantand 











FRANKLIN SCHOOL 


For boys, Sor mantee, Philadelphia. Chartered 1887, 
Reopens sept. 2 Register sent on ea Oe ter 
EORGE A. PERRY, A.M 


7 arg 3 E. roe hy S’BOARDINGanD Da¥ 
ool, 202 and 204 Chelten Ave., Ger 
town, Pile. be: ins its oth year Sept. 20, ‘1888, nid aa 
proved” and “ authorized’? by Bryn Mawr College to 
preparestudents for its entrance examinations. Pupils 
pass these examinations in this school. 


BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY “= EU=@ 


Full course of study, improved buildings, Gabe scholar- 
ships, large library fund, healthful location, remark- 
able cheapness. Elegant new art 4 music building. 3 
departments. men, young women. «youths, Write for 
circular é particulars. DAVID J. HILL, LL.D., Pres, 


WESLEYAN ACADEMY. 


One of thd half-dozen best. academic and Classica) 
schools in New England. e payment of ais of 
‘or 


be 
vance Rade! cover ordinary tuition, with boar 
inging + } Send for catalogue to the 
pee STEEL Principal, — Mass. 


term, 
ROCKFORD SEMINARY young Lacies. 


Rev. G. 

College course standard for admission sameas Eastern 

colleges. Excellent preparatory course. Superior 

facilities for music and a Resident paseicinn, Sar- 

gents system of gymnastics. For cata cues, og ed 
NNA R. GELSTON, Prin., Rockford, I 


PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY. 
CHESTER, t ae an Tes year uy opens © Sousennner 19. 
DEGREM IN CIVIL TNGINEREEN 

















norosgiiy prpauied Pienarsiory bepettuet 
A thorou organiz repara’ men 
Circular only 8 ARLES EAYATT, President. 





ROCKLAND CoLLEcE 


Boa peer sep Sonera N. ¥. 


ifs ege fo Sia Ladies 9g i dasshors oie Gatnas Men. 





rowing, P = ee and ‘Mu fusic. a aSUB ser sees year. 
W.H BANNISTER A. = 
C UJ R R BUSINESS COLLEGE and 
SCHOOL OF SHORTHAND 
Piitabure Umny UN aw tees TY, 


offer unsurpa: advantages for 

pnsiness or E leau education, ver 1400 students 

last year, Also classical, we ce voamel, elocution, 
free. 





-_—- 


and music denartments. 
i JaMEs © wit AM., Pres. 


pruction thorough; certificate admits to 
Miss H. E. DOUGLASS, Principal. 


WORCESTER ACADEMY, Worcester, Mass. Mth 
year. Buildingsadmirable; rounds 
extensive; apparatus ample; teachers experienced ; 
thoreugh preparation for college. & arientl c¢ schools. 
Certificate of D. W. ABE RUROMBIFE, A.M., Prinei- 
pal, admits to own, aaramant Williams, Madison 
niversity & Wellesley. and to Amherst in the classies. 


OXFORD 


ESTERN FEMALE SEMINARY, “ono. 


On the Mt. Holyoke plan. Healthy ¢ beautiful 
Jooasion, The 34th annual session will open Sept. 
rd and tuition, $170.00. Forca' 
sensan v4 to Miss LzeiLa S. McK ex, Principal. 


OGONTE SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 


n 1883, fi rome Chestnut Ripoet, 5 “ay 1p a 
NTZ, the 8) ious country seat o yes 
will 1 begin ‘its thirty-ninth bad Wednesday, Septem: 
— circulars, apply to PRINCIPALS, Ogontz 
School P. O., Montgomery County 
ncipals. 


Miss FRANCES E. ‘BENNETT, Miss M, L. BonNEY, 
Miss Syivia J. EASTMAN. Miss H. A. DinLays 


ELMIRA COLLEGE wintn. 


Under care ot, — Synod of New York. Course 
Rat of the begt colleges. Scientific an 
Specat co PAL with classical preparatory depart- 
sper Best advantages in Music and Art, Building 
with best modern improvements; heated by steam, 
and furnished with elevator. Astronomical Observa- 
tory—Museum and Art Ga Terms moderate. Ad- 
dress Pres’t A. W.COW , LL. D., Elmira, N. Y, 


ARILTTA COLLEGE, 


Marietta, Ohio. 
THE best educational advantages offered. Ex- 
penses moderate. Two eourses of at pads. Robeler 


Seles fo aid worthy fae. 
OLLEGE DEMY Gentes % i 


First Tonto tn > tember. Catalogues sent 
on application to PRESIDENT EATON, 


Hellmuth Ladies’ College 


Lendon, Ontario, Canada. Patroness, H. R. H. Princess 
nise.’ Instruction extensive, thorough, practical. 
terature, languages, mathematics, science np 
inting, elocution, business course, etc. Dip'o 

Pha teaching certificates granted. Climate excep- 

tionally healthy. No malaria. About same tem 

ture as Ohio and New York states. Students from all 
rts of America. The number received limited, 

Cha harges moderate. Fees on ee! yo n NoLiba For 


ome and school life combined. Best of 
cotleae ys 











Mette Principals, 

















rue RK COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 
| Ime $ East 59th st., New York City, a select © 
home and day school, offers superior advantages In 
preparation for colleges and scientific schools. 
ELMER E, PHILLIPS, M.A., Principal. 


OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY, 


COLUMBUS. Liberal endowment. 
27 professors and assistants. 7 well- cqulpyee labora- — 
tories. InformacTon sent on application, 


FREEHOLD (N. J.) INSTITUTE. 


Forty-fifth year, kde for Business and 

Princeton, Gotan, Yale pond poreary. ay a 

bays ugh vately. Send for ea ues 
Hav. & arian MBERS, A.M., Principat 


COTTAGE SEMINARY, 


A HOME SCHOOL FOR roune LADIES, J 
CLINTGN, ONEIDA CO,, N.Y, 
eumenattt. Rev. ©. W. HAWL: EY, A.M., Prin. 


THE BRYANT SCHOOL, .°?S4y"y, 
22 milesfrom Now York, overlooking Long Isiand 
An incorporated aeademy for boys. 
classical, commercial. P iS y organization nder 
graduate of U.S. ee. : Dont pe Point), eS 
rounds, and eral equ pmen UNSUPPUSSEC 
” Sco. B Bruce ©ortety ou, Principal, _ 


FIFTY DOLLARS FOR - 
LIFE ALMS’ 
PALMS’ . 
BUSINESS COLLEGE, : 
1712 Chestnut St., Phila. 
Positions for Graduates, 
Rime. re vires 3 to 4 mos,“ 
The BES nipped ateat 
Course armiaas” Psat Exe, 
erything. Write for Circulars, 
a Year, for Young Men and Boys. . 


$500 School fits for College or Business, » 


WITHIN C. SHORTLIDGE’S : 


MEDIA ACADEMY, at MEDIA, Pa. 
(Near Philadelphia.) 

Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station. One of 
the equipred apa best managed schools, Every. , 
room has in it a steam radiator, and is rome pistely : 
furnished. By (ten acres) for foot-ball, ba 




















athletics, ete. Gymnasium, refitted and heated by. 
steam. ye gee ye care, best table. Special - 
op! unities for apt students to advance gapidiz..; : 
ial ane tutoring for backward boys. Superior * 
Practical Bi Bua le ry in Commercial course 
with Bank, O raphy. Short-hand, 
writing, etc. piney Ns stpplica with pavers 
any ot er College-fittin mmercial school in 
United States. illustrated catalogue free. 








“ » and all defects of speech — 
STAMMERING manently cured. Mr. Joh 
Wattles, publisher of The Sunday School Times, wro' 
es an inquirer as folléws: ‘I have seena number 
feseor J Johnston’s stammering patients before 
after cured. He seems to have excellent resulta, ; 
consider him @ man of good character who ai ; 
honorably with those who consult him.” For full par- 
ulars, testimonials ey nat —_ EBN om 4, aod for- © 
mer — address F. N, Institute; 11th 
and & pring Garden quvestn. Philadephia, " 


MEMORY. 


The Leisettian Scheol of Memory Train- 
ing. Any book ‘earned in one reading. 
Mind wandering cured, 

A universal method. 

Wholly unlike artificial systems. 
Taught by pp ang or in classes. 

Pros am, with opinions of Dr. . A. Ham- 

men he gross Spe Specialist in Mind he beeely Daniel 
Greenl fons on, theeminent Psychologist, 
and others, sent pant ree by 

Prof. A. LOISETTE, 237 Fifth Ave., New York. 


‘S'ROCOANUT 


HEALTHFUL, NUTRITIOUS, ALWAYS HANDY. 


For PUDDINGS. PIES ano CAKES. 
> “pga lah de nos Grover for th > 


CROFT “a ALLEN, P! PHILADELPHIA. — 




















ers 
33 Vesex ~ 





prican TE 
ow York, ¥ 


. Delicious COFFEE! This con always 
4‘‘Weod’s Old Dutch Java Coffee” 


2 If your Aonler does not supply it, send 44. 
ith his Wena ‘our own for ~ 


_ aa” Samp fe.to''hos. Wood oston, Mass. 


INSTANTANEOUS CHOCOLATE, - 


No trouble, no ante anes ready, Put up in1® » 
tin cans at 7c. HEN F. WHITMAN & 3O 
inventors and am manufciurers, Philadelphia, Pal Pe " 




























circular, address the Rev. E. N , M.A, 
Principal. Next term begins Septem! 


stare gomporance Drink for Men. 
Gc. packet makes 5 gallons. 


HERES oO THEER: 








‘THE SUNDAY sOHOOL mers 


. - [August ne 25 








“IGNORANCE IS THE MOTHER OF 
ALL EVILS.” 
Are you ignorant of the uses of 


SAPOLIO ? 


Bapolio is a solid cake of Scouring Soap, Try itin 
your next house-cleaning. 
You are judged by your house just as much as 
your dress. Keep it neat and clean and your 
will shine. Neglect it and your good 
= will suffer. Do not think that house-clean- 
ais too troublesome; it is worth all it costs, 
if you reduce the outlay of time and 
by using Sapolio. 
Ho. 9, (Copyright, March, 1887.] 


BAXTER C. SWAN, 








AND LODGE WORK 
m great variety. 
Also ante nufacturer of the 
2 Favorit i Church and 
-eache re 
School Suppiten &ec,, 
Write for information to ‘ 
244 & 246 South Second St., 
PHILAD’ A, PA., U. 8. A. 


Shaw, Applin & Co, 


Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS 


27 Sudbury St., 
Send for catalogue. Boston. 
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H: SSTERMOOR & & SON. asics 





FOR SUPERINTENDENTS. 





An object-lesson will help a 


with the teachers ; 


records ; It 


at special services. 


Among the commendations 
first issue were the following :— 


From The New York Observer. 

“He was indeed a model supertutonmat, and this 
book tells how he became such; it exhibits his meth- 
ods,and gives, besides, the precise forms and exercises 
which he used. Edited so ably and intelligently, and 
possessing in itself suc valuable characteristics, the 
volume will be widely useful. 


From The Examiner and Chronicle, New York. 

“We hardly know of a volume which so pleasantly 
and so thoroughly introduces a novice to the methods 
of work that have been introduced by that sanctified 
common sense with which Mr. Haven was liberally 
endowed, in our best regulated modern Sunday- 
schools.” 


From The Westminster Teacher (Presbyterian). 
““We know not where there is a volume better worth 
re gbyt hep toto neer we ond our Sabbath schools, 
ctic statement of what a superintendent 
aN to be is well, but the exhibition of the true su- 
perintendent in his ang 2 is better. ... Others than su- 
perintendents will be helped by this book. Wecom- 
mend it to all of our readers as one worth owning and 
studying.” 





a fine-spun theory. The book “A Model Superintendent” shows 
how a good superintendent actually did his work :—In the study; 
in the desk; with the scholars ; 


of Henry P. Haven, of the International Lesson Committee, by 
H. Clay Trumbull, Editor of The Sunday School Times. Price, 
bound in cloth, with fine steel portrait, $1.00. 


superintendent more than will 


among the 
is a sketch of the life and work 


of the book at the time of its 


From The Inter-Ocean, Chicago, 


“ A most valuable book. It is repaete in just oo 
suggestions as the Sunday-school worker needs. It is 
plain, practical, and abounds in good common sense— 
a most valuable acquisition in teaching the young.” 


From The New York Tribune, 


“ His methods of working, which seers original and 
effective, are minutely described by Mr. Trumbull, 
affording a valuable guide hee Ly Seager, as wellas 
an example of rare good sense and devoted energy 
applied to the cause 01 pellgious instruction.” 


From The Independent, New York. 


“The Rev. Henry Clay Trumbull, a most enthu 
stastic and a yy gown ad of Sunday-schools 
has put into ‘A Model Superintendent’ a mass o: 
poe ye geod and instructions of use to superintendents 
such as it would be very difficult to find elsewhere, 
And this has been done with great skill,—not ina 
didactic way, but by making py pt hay crystallize 
about a biography of the Hon. Henry P, Haven, one 
of the most enterprising and noble business men that 
Connecticut ever produced.” 





Address, 
P. O. Box 1550. 


The book will be mailed to any address upon receipt of price. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








Canfield Seamless 
Dress Shields 


Only reliable 
shield made. 
Have been worn 
by more than six 
million ladies. 
Sales five times 
that of any other 
shield made in 
U.S. or Europe. 
Beware of 
imitations. 


®amepce Pair, 
by mail, 
25 cents. 
Pat. in U.S. and Ewrope. 


CANFIELD RUBBER COMPANY, 
86 Leonard St., New York. 








_ BEEE FOR SUNDAY- SCHOOLS, 


kormerino. Iron Bam ner 
rice-list. 


a © ed Seana for illus. 
ART & CO., 133 N. 3d St., Phila., Pa. 
AN 
> LANTERNS «iss, 
ean anted. 


Photo, Quits, Stem Steam Bsgess sony lscirta a 
and Mecham a co. 4 $08 fii Filbert St., PHILA, P: 


CHURCH LAMPS AND CHANDELIERS 
wie OUR CELEBRATED BURNERS. 
qeeen anteed, or nosale, Es 
PR ane Tks tee cost and descriptive cata- 
logue fu: em on application, 


No. 36 south 2d St. » Philadelphia, Pa. 











SEND FOR CATALOGUE TO 


Wheeler Reflector Co., Boston. 


elphia Agency, 25 & 27 N.i3th St. 


MeShane Bell Foundry 
Finest Crade of Bell 
BRS se, 





Cuimgs anp Fanta 7 rc 
Send for Price and See Soe 


° cSH. 
paper. Baltimore, Md, 


~ DO YOU WANT A GOLD WATCH? 
co-oP yy 


ION reduces cost. Write toth 
YSTONE WATCH CLUB’ CO., 926 Chest 
mut St., Phila., for full particulars of their plan. 


W. L. DOUGLAS $3 SHOE, 


as other specialties, ore, aay ery’ fully very 
other week in thi is paper. 7 
French 


LADIES! ; | Se 


THE CEREALINE COOK BOOK, 
containing more than two hundred recipes, will be sent 
Lata any aeewho — — ~~ this ne nem naman 

Seen, and enclose a two-cent stam tage, to 
The Cerealine Mfg. Co., Columbus, I ind. _ 


ASK FOR 
PROCTER & GAMBLE’S VEGETABLE GLYCERINE. 














Brown’s | ° your 


and 
Shoes. 











T00 iS PALMER, CUNNINGHAM, & CO., 





HET 


Jp CHILDREN 


WEAR THE 
Gp wenn 


Besure So he 
D SENSE.” Take 
Fino other. Send for descriptive circular, 


i 8 ea R is Tienes 
WHOLESALE HELD ae ac GHGS aes 


IN YE OLDEN TIMES 


GLOVES 


were not made fit and wear as well as now. 
HUTCHINSON’S GLOVES are the best made, 
They are manufactured from selected calf.kid ,dogskin, 
buckskin, and cheverétte, and warranted. Consumers 
wishing serviceable gloves, enclose stamp for mv book 
about gloves and how to get them, Established 1862. 
JOHN C, HUTCHINSON, Johnstown, N. Y. 


~ JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Importers and Dealers in Fine Dry Goods, 


Broadway, cor. Eleventh St., New York. 


ARPET bupere De had better purchaseof J.&J, 
809 Chestnut St., Phila- 
= in order to aainbee full value for their 
They retail Carpets of their own make, 
which oe Neliable in every way. 
Tk 
MAIL 


PERFECT FITTING SH IR 


White, Dress 
Postpaid 60c. unlaundried, or 75e¢.laundried 
Catalogue free. THE DEN SHIRT FACTORY, 
147—149 North 8th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


WORTH DOINC. 


Write “ National Wire Mat Co.,” Beaver a, Pa, 
for illustrated circulars of the Hartman Patent Steel 
Wire Door Mat and their Patent Steel Picket Penen 























LL? pound. Prices in the United States.—Paper by the 

und.—Sell direct from mills to the consumer, 
e sheets of paper and envelopes, with prices and 
r of sheets toa pound, sent on receipt of 15 ets, 





Market St., 
PulLaD® 
~ sthesieal ee PA. 





f=) Do Your Own Printing 


8. Press for cards, Circular & = 
b for capella 


7 
wt printed rules 
For My viasure, 


i 


easure, and 


by 





If-so, and desire fashio1 
writing-paper at reaso 
rices, ask your sentionet tar 
oston Linen, 
Boston Bond, 
or Bunker Hill Linen. 

If he does not keep them, 
send 3 or Stamps for 
our — 4 x 
paper representing over 
varieties which we sell b; 
Se poone. AMUE 


WRITE? 


Postage is 16 cts. per 1b, 
D CO., 178 to 184 


Express often cheaper. ' Devonshire Street, Boston. 


apelin egy Amo a 
YPE WRIT = ta make, bought 
sold.orexchange: ERS: beral terms.G: Good 








machines for sale at half first aoe Nationa! 
Type-Writer Exchange, 165 La Salle St., Chicago. 


~ AGENTS MAKE MONEY RAPIDLY 


Selling Bushnell’s Portable Letter Copying Books. 
No copying ress required. Write at once for prices 
and aaente iscounts. ALVAH BUSHNELL, Ag’t, 
47 South 4th Street, Philadelphia. 


$75.22 00 to $250.22 00 A MONTH can be made 
working for us, Agents pre 
ferred who can furnish a horse and give their w 
Gane Coe. Spare moments may be pro atably 
employed a A few vacancies in towns ¢ cities. B. F. 
JOHNSON ry CO., Pubs., 1009 Main St., Richmond, Va. 














rr ANT E D. —Men and women to sell “ The Child’s 
Bible.” Introduction by Bishop Vincent, 
20,000 copies sold. ‘Three-fourths of all the Protest 


G AFEWvestuens 


Surplus, 6, $358,018 
one, 


et ee 


6% © 129% = 


delay or the loss of a dollar. Real Estate 
and SiBonure Bonds ana 
ates always on hand for 


oon recon 
to investors with, 


J. B.WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE co. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS; or 
Gew York Mang’r, BERRY OICKINSON, 319 Broadway, 





a 


— President — 
Szxator JOHN J. INGALLS, co” 


© 
we 


Pot 
Pp bd 
3 
or ATCHISON, KANSAS, 
wv Offers guaranteed Farm Bonds, of 
Eastern Kansas, semi-annual interest 
coupons payable at the Chatham Natt 
Bank, New York; send for pamphlet to 
GENERAL EASTERN OFFICE, 
187 Broadway, New York. 
B. MM. MANLEY, Gen’l Mgre, 


6* 


THE we 





ARVISZ 


Estab. 1876. KANSAS CITY, MQ. Incorp. 183% 
Paid-up Capital, - $1,000,000.00 
Surplus, - - - 175,000.00 
Offere ay oo Reat meeate, Mortgages 
SAMUEL M. JARVIS, Pres. ROLAND R. CONKLIN, Sec, 
Eastern Office: 239 Broadway, New York. 


i. E. Batt, Prest. BUNDS Ai Prest, 


NKLIN 





Eo. C. 

OUR DEBENTURE BON DS A 

SAFE AND BEAR HIGHER INTEREST 
THAN GOVERNMENT BONDS. 

We have them in various sums, to meet the needs or 
. . large and small investors. 

KANSAS INVESTMENTCO., 

‘TOPEKA, KANSAS. 
An instructive onplanatcty peminnles sent free on ap 
plication. rite for it, 
Oe i. 
| “bitisdelpiia Pa. 


uaranteed 


UTE SECURITY. 
‘Send for full Particutars! 
Musirated Hand-bookanaps. 





NESS @rty, man” 
40 WareR St_' ‘Ore. 


AMERICAN 








FIRE INSURANCE Co., 


30s and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 





J2 HN D. KNOX & 
INVESTMENT BaNicinband LOAN AGENTS, 


Negotiators of KANS BAS FIRST MORTGAGES, 
See large advertisement next week. 


T. B, SWEET, Pres. GEO. M, NOBLE, Vice-Prea, 


ansas Loan & Trust Co, 2 
TOPEKA, KANSAS. 
Paid-up Capital, $500,000. 7% First Mortgages, 6% 
HE American Investment Co., 150 Nassau 
St., New York, offer b= pena pel inducements 
in Investment Securit jes, all guaranteed. 
, October 1, 1887, $1,883,909.72. Send for full 
information and references. 


Manhattan L Life Insurance Co., New York. 
VE LIVED AND WON. 

For eusewinn ot its operation address the Company, 

giving your age. 














families in many towns have bought it. 
Address CASSELL & CO., B.B.8.D., 
104 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 40 Dearborn St., Chicago, 


| ee) Save Your Tidies. $6 to $10 
aday at home selling the Nickel Tay 


older, hela bor mily buys them. 
dies,men wa chilarenseli ther them De teal Bonk by mex 
16c, in 2c, stamps. W. Hassel 

- to live men to intro- 


IBERAL SALARY 3° our books on new 


plan. Expenses paid to “Philadel hia for or 
ration. Send at once for particulars, JO Cc. 
WINSTON & CO., 1009 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


AGENT wanted to take subscriptons for THE 
AGENT ILLUSTRATED CHRISTIAN WEEKLY, With 
AGENT its great Premium picture, “Christ Before 
AGENT Pilate.” Send for special offer to Sunday- 
AGENT schools, free. 95 Chambers St., N. Y. City. 


ANY MAN OR WOMAN 


of energy can make $8.00 per day from now =e 
January 1 by working for us. References requi 
dress, R. H. WoopwarRp & Co., Pubs., Baltimore, Ma. 


130 ORDERS IN 33 DAYS;” orice cee y 


ye 12 calls ;”’ “47 orders in 16 houre: ;” ‘*72 orders in 
5 days;”’ such are gome of the reports of our agents. 
Terms free. JAMES H. EARLE, Publisher, Boston. 


VONEY CAN BE, MADE, EASILY 


and pleasantly by our plan of work. 
Full pextouler to men on application to 
DODD, ™M Eap.& Cco., bs., New York,N.Y. 


10, 000 AGENTS WANTED TO 























SELL OUR 
CAMPAICN BIOCRAPHIES 


MCINTOSH & MYGATT, 


Bankers - - - Denver. Colorado. 
Investment securities for non-residents, aprhculae 
attention given to the investment of Trust Fu 








oe Tremont ‘Temple 


HOOKAHASTINGS 
Sieg ker Beton. Flymon slat rar 8 


We invite attenti 
ney wiles of of Panton Otcans. at froma 92 - 
MUS COMMITT 
SRG NISTS, and rh nny are invited toa 
ateemation euanected <p - at pil 
vE CrRcuLars and specifications furnished on a! 
plication. Second-hand 


ESTEY 
ORGANS 





Every ‘one thinks of 
Estey when an organ is 
wanted. Send for illus 
trated catalogue. 


ESTEY ORGAN CO., 
Brattleboro’, Vt. 


Great installment offer. Send for 
illustrated catalogue. Mailed free 


CORNISH 
OS COMNISE & co., 


ORGANS | "*°*"Wisces., x. 














on 
H. H. Carrer & KABRICK, 3 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Will 44 first out. Best, cheapest.« go like wildfire. 
Secure territory at omece. HUBPARD Bros.,Phila.,Pa. 


ON’T BUY till seeing the catalo of Bur Bur 
D DETT One@aAN Co., ‘Limited, Erie, an 





The Sunday School Times intends to admit only advertisements that are trustworthy. Should, however, 
the publisher will Becribers any money 


refund te su! 


that they lose thereby, 


an advertisement of a party not in good standing be inadvertently inserted, 
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